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WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA. 
A HISTORY OF THE “ETRURIA WORKS,” 
THEIR FOUNDER AND PRODUCTIONS. 
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N the 3rd of January, 1795, 
as. we have seen, Josiah 
W died. . By. his 
me wife, nite “a a ee 
- spoken, a family o 

eight children. The eldest 

child, Susannah, baptised at 
Burslem, on the 2nd of Jan , 1765, 
* married Dr..Robert Dacwin, of Bhréwe. 

bury, son of the celebrated Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, of Derby (and half-brother to 
Sir Francis Darwin, M.D., of Breadsall 


Priory, and ay Darley Dale),' 

his rot wife, Mary 5 awd, ot Lichheld. 
and was the mother, along with other sons and 
daughters, of Charles Darwin, author of the 
“Origin of Species,” &c. . The second child of 
Josiah Wedgwood was John, baptised at Burslem, 
April 2nd, 1766. He was of Seabridge, and mar- 
ried Louisa Jane, daughter of Mr. Allen, of 
Criselly, Pembrokeshire, and by her had four sons 
and three daughters, viz., the Rev. John Allen 
Wedgwood ; Lieut.-Col. Thomas Josiah Wedg- 
wood, who married Anne Maria, daughter of 


Admiral Sir C. Tyler; Charles, who died without 
issue ; the Rev. Robert Wedgwood, who married 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. Offley Crewe; Sarah 


Elizabeth; Caroline Louisa Jane; and Jessie, who 
married her cousin, Henry Allen Wedgwood. 
The third of Josiah Wedgwood’s children was 
Richard Wedgwood, who was born in 1767, ard 
died in 1782. The fourth was Josiah Wedgwood, 
the first member of parliament for the borough 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. Mr. Wedgwood, who was 
of Maer Hall, married Elizabeth Allen, and by 
her had four sons and five daughters, viz., first, 


Josiah Wedgwood (the third of: that name), who 
married his cousin} Caroline Eli daughter 
of Dr. Darwin, of , and had issue; 
second, Henry Allen Wi ood, barrister-at-law, 
who podrorsr fr cousin Jessie, ter of John 
Wedgwood, of vl third, is Wedg- 
wood, of Etruria Barlaston, the present 
highly res head of the Etruria firm, who 
married noes, daughter of the Rev. J. P 


Ey 


eens ee 
ve more to say presently, remaini 


and Mary Anne. 


“Mr. Coleridge, up to this day, Feb 
1798, held, —_ laxly, the doctrines of | 


On the Rev. Mr. Rowe, of Sh y, the Socinian 
minister, coming to settle in Bristol, Mr. Coleridge 
was strongly. recommended by his friends of that 
persuasion to offer himself as. Mr. R.’s successor ; 
a he accordingly went on probation to Shrews- 
ury. tte 
“It is proper here to mention, in order that this 
subject may be the better understood, that Mr. 
Poole, a little before the above period, had intro- 
duced Mr. Coleridge to Mr. Thomas and Mr. Josiah 
Ww ood. These gentlemen formed a estima- 
tion of Mr. C.’s talents, and felt a deep interest in 
his welfare. At the time Mr. Coleridge was consi- 
deri whether or not he should persist in 
himself to the Shrewsbury c ion, and so 
finally to settle down (provided sentiments re- 
mained unaltered) into a Socinian minister, the 
Messrs. try vere, tn a heard of the ——_ 
stance, an at eee: Sree ight 
operate unfavourably on his literary pursuits, inter- 


Coleridge to Mr. Wade :— 
ae .—My boet dear friend,—This last fort- 

night has been eventful. I received one hundred 

pounds from Josiah Wedgwood, in order to prevent 

the x ity of my going into the ministry. I have 

received an invitation from 

minister there; and after fluctuations of min 

which have for nights er robbed me of sleep, 

and I am afraid of health, I have at 

the order to Mr. Wedgwood, with a long letter, ex- 

‘ara of my conduct, and accepted the Shrews- 
ury invitation.’ ... . ’ bas 

- “The two Messrs. Wedgwoods, still adhering to 

their first opinion, that Mr. Coleridge, by accepting 

Sis kececy cian sad hating leis etiiet te 

terary efforts, a y 

‘ex letter’ sent them by Mr. C., 

him a conjoint letter, announcing that it was 

— on by allow him ponds Poche ph nee 

and fifty pounds per 5 4 

ridge to reject the S jury 

pre — emotions to these 
e —— spoke in 


Uk 


il 


= 
FEO 


g 
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offer, which the S 
desired. es Sony ob eee 
a letter to Mr. stating an 
ex «bine Gust haa co" teegiate” The 
fi satisfactory answer was immediately re- 


«<M 


been ully and kindly treated at Shrewsbury 
—I am and now and ever your grateful and 
affectionate 





fered, as will appear by the following letter of Mr.” 


Shrewsbury to be the | Perf 





different bodies by Heat and by Attraction.” His 
continued experiments and researches resulted in 
the discovery of the process of photography, and 
in 1802, in conjunction with Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who assisted him in his experiments, he 0 4 
those discoveries known by a paper printed in 
the “Journal of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain,” under the title of “An Account of a 
Method of Copying Paintings upon Glass, and 
of making Pro L the Agency of Light upon 
Nitrate of Silver ; with observations by H Davy.” 
This is the first recorded attempt at fixing the 
images of the camera-obscura (which Wedgwood 
appears to have used from a youth) by the che- 
mical influence of light. But for the death of 
this deep-thinking and wonderful man (Thomas 
Wedgwood), which took place about two years 
after this time, doubtless the world would have 
freely, benefited by his labours in this particular 
field.: As it was, he died before he had succeeded 
in permanently fixing the pictures he had ob- 
tained, and it was left to later imentalists to 

ect that wonderful art which he had dis- 
covered, and of whose success he had laid the 
foundation. © ° ae 


~ Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, the elder brother of 
Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, just named, was also 4 
man of consi taste, and of high attain- 
ments. He was one of the founders of the Royal 
ar a rage ng / and took an active part in 
public affairs. In 1832, he was elected member 
of parliament for the then newly-constituted 
borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, but retired from 
its tation in 1835. He died at Maer. | 
In 1810, Thomas Byerley, upon whom the bulk 
of the direct t of the concern had 
devolved from the time of the death of the great 
Josiah, died, and was buried at St. Anne’s, West- 
minster—the church where he was married, and 


During the period of the war 
with France *—a weary and a troublous time for. 
the commerce of this country—Mr. Byerley had 
worked incessantly and earnestly: at the . busi- 
ness, and had succeeded in maintaining for it its 
high ‘position; but the exertions and anxieties 
overpowered him at length, and he sank. He 
“ was @ grave, reserved, but kind being, and those 
who knew him learnt to appreciate his 

and to love as 
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to my knowledge show that attachment to have 


been mutual. 

On the death of Mr. Byerley, the business was 
carried on by Josiah Wedgwood alone, until 
Martinmas, 1823, when he took his eldest son 
Josiah (the third of that name) into partnership, 
the firm being carried on under style of 
“‘ Josiah Wedgwood and Son.” Four years after- 
wards, at Martinmas, 1827, the other sons — 


been taken into ip, the style was 
‘to that of “Josiah W ood and Sons.” 

In November, 1841, Josiah Wedgwood senior, 
of Maer Hall, retired from the business, and it 
was carried on by his sons until the napa ten 
r~ so when Josiah Wedgwood junior also retired. 
T style of the firm, however, continued to be, 
as it is to the present day, “ Josiah Wedgwood 
and Sons.” 

The manufacture of china, which had, for rea- 
sons already given, never been attempted by the 

t, Josiah, was commenced at Etruria about 

year 1808 or 1809, in the time of Mr. Byer- 
ley, who considered that it would be an advanta- 
geous addition to the works ; but was only carried 
on for. a very few years, probably only nine or 
ten, and then finally discontinued. The china 
ware thus made was of extremely good quality, 
both in texture of body, in colour, in glaze, and 
in decoration.* It was not. made to any t 
extent, and is now very scarce. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s poscession is an excellent specimen—a 
coffee mug, the ground of a small pattern, in 
blue, with Chinese figures in tablets, in red and 
other colours. Examples also occur in other 
private collections, and collectors will find in the 
Jermyn Street Museum, London, d in Mr. 
Mayer’s Museum, Liverpool, exce + and cha- 
racteristic specimens. 

The mark on the china is the simple name 

WEDGWOOD, 


in small capital letters, printed on the bottom in 
red or blue colour. 

Some of the china is painted, and other examples 
which I have seen are printed in blue. The ex- 
ample in the Jermyn Street Museum is decorated 
with flowers and humming-birds in bright oriental 
colouring, and is well gilt. 

“Stone china” was also at one time, to some 
little extent, made at Etruria, examples of which 
are now rare. It ceased to be made about the 
year 1825. It was remarkably fine in body, and 
its decoration exceedingly good. 

In 1815, on the 15th of January, Mrs. Wedg- 
wood, widow of the great Josiah, died at Park. 
field, in the eighty-first year of her age, and was, 
a few days later, buried in the parish church of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, near her husband. On the 
north wall of the chancel of that church, close by 
the monument of her husband, engraved in our 
last, is a Gothic memorial tablet of plain and very 

r design, recording her death. It bears the 
following inscription :— 
Sacred to the memory of 

SARAH. 

Widow of Josiah Wedgwood, 
of Etruria, 

Born August the 18th, 1734. 

Died January the 15th, 1815. 

The os of the firm at this time— 
and, indeed, through each successive change in 
the P re wd down to the present time—were, 
as they had been in the time of the first Josiah, 
divided. between the “useful” and the “ orna- 
mented.” The “useful” consisting of services of 
every kind in fine earthenware, and in all the 
varieties of bodies hitherto introduced, to which 
additional patterns were constantly added ; and 
the “ornamented” ——— all the immense 
variety of exquisite articles which had been made 

the great founder of the works, with addi- 
tional vases, medallions, and other pieces. 

In 1843, on the 23rd of August, Mr. John 
Boyle became a partner in the firm; but his con- 
nection was only of short duration, and sixteen 
ve afterwards, on the 4th of January, 1845, 


On the 2nd of March, 1846, Mr. Robert Brown,* 
- of Cliff Ville, became a partner with the Messrs. 





* Mr. Brown was a man of en understanding, of 
great experience, and of wonderful talents. He 
pi petal hangers ylbnyernetnn pe chy» sd gowlaggeres 

exertions, was a refined taste, whi 
aided him materially in his progress, se 


wi ; but, dying’ on the 26th of May, 1859, 
Ms: Brancis W. oe was again left sole pro- 
In November of the same 


he re “ hi 
Mr. Godfrey iWeigvood, end in 1883 by his 
second son, Mr. Wedgwood, and the 


Francis ben Godf: eee 
Clement gwood—under the old style o 
“ Josiah Wedgwood and Sons.” 


The Marks used by the Wedgwoods have been 
but few, and will ‘ore in a few words be 
disposed of in this memoir. The mark has in all 
cases, except during the partnership of Thomas 
Bentley, on that particular branch of the manu- 
facture in which he had an interest, been the 


the name is impressed in large capitals— 
WEDGWOOD. 
in others, it appears in small capital letters— 

"  ‘WEDGWooD. 
and in others, though not so commonly, in the 
ordinary type— 

Wedgwood. 


On a few pieces the name oecurs thus— 


WEDGWOOD 
ETRURIA. 


On those ornamental (vases, medal- 
lions, &c.) in the production of which Thomas 
Bentley had an interest—for it wil] be remem- 
bered I have already 
stated that the partner- 
ship between himself and 
Josiah Wedgwood ex- 
tended to the “orna- 
mented” branch only, 
and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the “use- | 
ful”—the general mark 
used was the circular one 
here shown. In this the 
letters are raised, not sunk, as in the other marks. 
Another used at this time was as follows— 


WEDGWOOD 
& BENTLEY, 
Wedgwood 
& Bentley ; 





and another— 


both of which are, of course, impressed marks. 

With regard to these marks of “ Wedgwood 
and Bentley,” it may be well to remind collectors 
that whatever pieces may come into their hands 
bearing these names must have been made in the 
twelve years between 1768 and 1780. 

Besides these marks, a variety of smaller ones— 
letters, flowers, figures, and numbers, both im- 
pressed and in colours, are.to. be seen on the 
different varieties: of wares. These, it will be 
easily understood, are simply workmen’s marks, 
or marks denoting period, &c., and which, being 
private marks, concern only, and are of interest 
only, to the proprietors themselves. 

And now, while speaking of marks, a few words 
may opportunely be introduced on a matter which 
is somewhat puzzling to collectors, and about! 
which they will doubtless be glad to receive 
enlightenment. It is this: in many collections 
pieces of one kind or other will be found bear- 
ing the mark 

WEDGWOOD & Co., 
and others with the mark of 
WEDGEWOOD, 


sometimes impressed, and sometimes in colour. 
The latter, it will be observed, has a central E, 
which the real name of Wedgwood does not 
sess. These I have heard variously app riated by 
collectors to Wedgwood and Bentley, toWedgwood 
and Byerley, and to a dozen other su eriods 
and people. I am enabled to state that these 
jieces, many of them highly creditable and excel- 
ent productions, were not made by the Etruria 
Wi at all, but that the latter (the 
“Wi ood,” and sometimes the ““ Wedgwood” ) 








simple name of Wedgwood. ‘In some instances: 


The following official notification will well 


explain this matter, and prove of considerable 


interest to collectors :— 
“Vice Chancellor of England’s Court, 
“ Lincoln’s Inn, 8th August, 1848. 
“In CHANCERY. 
“Ke d and others against Smith and others. 
“Mr. BETHELL on behalf of the Plaintiffs, Francis 


Wedgwood and Robert Brown (who on the 
business of Potters, at Etruria, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, under the Firm of ‘ Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons’), moved for an Injunction against the defen- 
dants, William Smith, John Walley, George Skinner, 
and Henry Cowap (who also carry on the business 
of Potters, at Stockton, in the County of Durham, 
under the Firm of ‘ William Smith and Company’), 
to restrain them and every of them, their Agents, 
Workmen, or Servants, from stamping, or engraving, 
or marking, or in any way putting or placing on the 
Ware manufactured by them, the Defendants, the 
name ‘Wedgwood’ or ‘ Wedgewood,’ and from in 
any manner imitating or counterfeiting such name 
on the Ware manufactured by the Defendants since 
the month of December, 1846, or hereafter to be 
manufactured by the Defendants, with the name 
‘Wedgwood’ or ‘ Wedgewood,’ stamped, engraved, or 
otherwise marked or placed thereon. 

“Mr. Bethell stated that the trade mark ‘ Wedg- 
wood’ had been used by the family of the Wedg- 
woods for centuries; he would not, however, 
further into the matter at present, because Mr. 
Parker appeared for the Defendants, and it might 
become necessary—with whom, aad himself, it had 
been arranged by consent on Mr. Parker’s applica- 
tion on behalf of the Defendants, for time to answer 
the Plaintiffs’ Affidavits—that the Motion should 
stand over until the Second Seal in Michaelmas Term 
next; and that in the meantime the Defendants 
should. be restrained as above stated; except that 
for the words, ‘since the month of-December, 1846,’ 
the words, ‘since the month of July, 1847,’ should 
be substituted. 

“Mr. J. Parker said he appeared for the Defen- 
dants, and consented without prejudice; and on 
his application for time to answer the Plaintiff's 
Affidavits, the Court made an order accordingly. 

“On the 9th day of Novexber, being the Second 
Seal in Michaelmas term, 1848, Mr. E. Youtihge, as 
counsel for the above-named Plaintiffs, moved tar, 
and obtained, a perpetual Injunction inst the 
Defendants in the Terms of Mr. Bethell’s Motion, 
substituting for the words, ‘since the month of 
December, 1846, the words, ‘since the month of 
July, 1847 ;’ the Defendants consenting to pay to the 
Plaintiffs their costs. 

“ Solicitor for the Plaintiffs, 
- ™Samuxrt Kine, 
“Furnival’s Inn, Middlesex.” 

Of the pieces bearing the mark of “ Wedgwood 
and Co.” (which was not used by the Wedgwoods 
of Etruria), I shall take another occasion to 
8 posite 
In previous chapters I have ziven engravings 
of a selection of the productions of the Etruria 
works, in which I have sought to exhibit some of 
the different classes of the “ ornamental” goods. 
I now desire to add to these one or two other en- 
gravings of thesmaller varieties of these goods, some 





of which are but littleknown. The first engraving 










terns of one of the most 
minute and most ee beautiful of the 


here given shows two 


ductions to which ware was appli 
viz., beads for the neck and for bracelets. 
here exhibited are engraved from examples in the 
possession of my friend Dr. Davis, F.S.A., and 
others are to be seen in various collections. The 
body is the blue, or other coloured j and 
the foliage and ornaments are raised in whi 

I am desirous of adding a representation of an 
elegant example of W. ood ware, but of a 
larger and more costly kind. It is a simple but, 
very chaste déjeuné service, belonging to the Right 
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Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M:P., her Majesty’s Chan- 
cellor of the 


, to whom 
in nsyeuntiang ay aaa for the use of his 
or 
Gladstone 





ware. This seems to me a perfect 


is jasper 
model of workmanship and taste. The tray is a: 


> 


ZZ" 


both with a true feeling of nature and with a 
precision that would scarcely be discredit to a 
jeweller.” 

I also add an engraving, here given, of one of 
the most wond as it is at the same time one 
of the most elegant achievements of fictile art. 
It is one of those open-work baskets of which but 
few were made, but which were considered to be 
among the most choice of Wedgwood’s produc- 
tions. The body of which these baskets were 
composed is the “ bamboo” or “ cane-coloured” 
ware—a body peculiarly well adapted for the 
purpose, and well calculated, both its light- 
ness, its colour, and other characteristics, to carry 
out deception, and to make the plainer patterns 





for real wicker work of the finest ge i 
i example hee engraved is ed in 
museum at A — ea a“ other 
highly interesting pieces edgwood’s various 
mas 3 and pow Le ee imen is still 
remaining at Etruria. - one I have engraved, 
it will be seen, is an open-work basket cover, 
of a but remarkably ul form—a form 
difficult to produce, and is ornamented with fes- 
toons and wreaths of flowers. In the museum 
at Hanley, in which this woo # ie preserved, ee 
many interesting specimens of other varieties 0: 
“Wo ood ware” of different periods, which 
the co. r will be interested in examining. 
Among these are 
flowered vases of Ja 
flowers ini ighte i and with a black ground 
owers in bright colours, with a 

with similar ae 

». In the same museum is 
resting a relic of the 
Josiah as that of his 

of his a ticeship—to which I have before 


he arra’ his 
earthy su fossils, and the results of 
his trials into their i In this cabinet 











short oval, extremely light, with a surface as soft 
as an infant’s flesh. to touch, and having for 
ornament a scroll of white ribbon, very graceful 
in its folds, and shaded with partial transparency. 
The detached pieces have a 
scroll reappears ; while for their 
refoils are delicately ad in size 


A 


SS . 


as they were placed by him, and there they are 
now—thanks to that commendable spirit which 
induced the executive of the institution to secure 
them by purchase—likely to remain as lasting 
mementoes of his skill and industry...The cabinet 
contains, among a mass of other matters, some 
hundreds of Wedgwood’s and Chisholm’s trials 
of glazes, &c., all carefully numbered ; of trials 


of bodies, with, in some instances, the degrees of 
heat to which have been subjected ; of small 
earthenware vesse 


in which his samples of clays, 
ha; wet lagi, and of ther Gites of equal inte- 
rest. These small earthenware vessels (mostly of 
fine Queen’s ware) are generally oblong square 
in form, of various sizes, from an inch to three or 


four inches in h, and they have each a small 
projection, in , at the top, on which the 
number could be affixed. Nothing could show 


of his business hotter than these little vessels, 
which are almost all marked with his name, and 
and it is truly plea- 

and opening the 
one is as it 


the Potteries this memorial of 
rr ibeing ae spoken pretty fully of the prod 
ving now of t uc- 
tions of “he Etruria works, pox § of there 
founder, and remarked their characteristics 
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been 
tain their old and high reputation. All the 
famous works of the olden time—from the Port- 
land yase down through all the chaste and truly 
beautiful varieties of vases, plaques, medallions, 
services, &c.—are still made in all their beauty, 
with the addition of many new and ever-varying 
designs and combinations. 
The i uced in dark and in light 
p corer es (with, te ae the raised 
ornaments in white), in sage- $ 
in pink, and other tints. It is also uced 
in “ solid jasper ”—that is, the solid coloured 
body throughout—and in “ jasper dip,” which is 
the white } body with the colour laid on the 
—— ithe“ solid jasper” was reintroduced 

in ; 


Another iality of the ornamental produc- 
tions of the Etruria works at the present day— 
for it is but of recent introduction—is that of 
“ majolica,” which is. produced of extreme beauty 
and of high artistic excellence, as well in dessert 
and other services as in pieces of a more strictly 
and solely ornamental easton. The manufac- 
ture of majolica was, it is of course well known, 
revived by Mr. Minton, whose firm in that, as in 
many. other varieties of pottery, takes the lead 
in point of excellence of decoration. The manu- 
facture of majolica was commenced at Etruria in 
1860, and in this style, I believe, Mesers. Wedg- 
wood now produce as much in quantity as is 
done in any other establishment, while their 
quality and style of decoration is of commensurate 
excellence. the purely artistic portion of the 
majolica—the paintings on plates, dishes, slabs, 

other pieves—those produced at Etruria are 
fully equal, both in force of drawing, in purity of 
style, and in” as well as deli of colour- 
ing, to any produced at Sévres; while in choice 
of subjects. they are far superior to those of the 
Royal factory. In gen too, I believe that 
the productions in this particular and wonder- 
fully artistic and beautiful style are multiplied 
by six at Etruria, while they are divided by ten 
in cost. The principal painter of these majolicas 
is M. Emile Taste, an artist of considerable 
repute, whose works are much sought after.* His 
majolicas have the advantage of bearing his name, 
painting itself, either in fuil, 
“ Emile — 4 E. an Whether oe 

pastoral, emb tical], or o groups, or in 
nude figure, this artist’s productions bear the 
stamp of original ty, and ~ be cana wart 
great freedom an wer of touch, an - 
alentiogs ector 


the name of M. Lessore, and : 

mark, have been produced since 1859. 
In majolica a di service of unique pattern, 

figures anid foliage on the rim, has just been 

designed, and will no doubt prove very successful. 
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In majolica, too, as in the ;“ malachite,” the 
“ mottled,” the “ agate,” and other wares, dessert 
and toilet services, and a variety of both useful 
and ornamental articles, are made—ranging from 
the large-sized garden seat (a fine one, formed pf 
bamboos, is =. deserving notice) and the 
igantic vase to the small and delicately- 
ormed ladies’ ring stand. In the “ mottled” ware 
a marvellously rich and striking effect is produced 
by the combination of the most brilliant colours, 
while in the “ malachite” the beautiful green and 
darker wavings of the stone are well imitated. 
'_“ Parian” was made by the Messrs. Wedgwood 
at Etruria about 1848 or 9, and was of good 
quality. Ett 

Another variety of ornamental work is the 
“inlaid” ware, in which a variety of. articles, in- 
cluding services, are’ made. - The effect of this 
style of ornamentation is much the same as the 
“Tunbridge ware,” which, of course, is well 
known to my readers. It is striking from its 
novelty, and pleasing from its very simplicity. 

Turning now to the “ useful” and more strict] 
commercial part of the works, I must first of all 
note that the “ cream-coloured” ware, the veritable 
“ Queen’s ware” of the olden time, is still made 
to an enormous extent, and is still sought for and 
purchased throughout the world. Of a delicate 
creamy whiteness in colour, light and pleasant to 
the touch, true and close-fitting in the “ potting,” 
and covered with one of the most faultless of 
glazes, this ware still “holds its own,” and main- 
tains its wonted supremacy.’ In it, services and 
every variety of useful articles are made; and it 
is pleasant to add that the pieces are still made 
in the old moulds used in the great Josiah’s time, 
with only such modifications as fit them for more 
modern notions. For instance, the “turin” 
modelled by Flaxman, and charged for in his bill, 
which I have printed, is still made, with only the 
addition of newly-designed handles, and hundreds 
of others of the “ancient forms” are still, in the 
same way, preserved and produced. 

The next principal variety of useful ware is the 
“ pearl” body—a body of great hardness and 
durability, of a pure pearly white, and glazed to 
the utmost perfection. In this, as in the cream- 
coloured, services and useful goods of every de- 
scription are manufactured, both in plain white 
and printed. ' The same body is used also for 
many of the decorated ‘varieties, and is highly 
glazed. : The “ pearl” ware is not a “ pearl of 
great, price,” but one for ordinary use and of 
moderate cost. ' " 

“ Rockingham ware,” of a very superior qua- 
lity and of a good colour, is made largely at 
Etruria in tea-pots, coffee-pots, services (the cups 
white inside), and other artic!es. 

The “‘ porous ware” used for water bottles, 
butter coolers, &c., is also made at the present 
time; and the “ mortar ware” is still made, and 
keeps foremost rank in the market. 

In the .‘‘ red ‘ware”—a rich colour and fine 
body—services and a large number of other ar- 
ticles are produced, and are frequently ornamented 
with raised figures, &c., in black, with good and 
striking effect. . 

Buive Printine was introduced at Etruria at 
an early date, and has, of course, with black, &c., 
been continued to the present day. 

These are the principal varieties of wares in the 
‘useful classes,” and it will be sufficient, in closing, 
to make the one general remark, that the services 
now made at Etruria, whether dinner, tea, dessert, 
or toilet—whether of the more ordinary descrip- 
tions “for the million,” or of the more elegant 
and costly “ for the few”—are all thoroughly good, 
and all produced with that care and nicety which 
have ever characterised the place and its pro- 
prietors. 

The markets to which the are sent are 
more widely spread than per will be con- 
- ceived by the uninitiated, and it is not too much 
to say that, besides the home trade, which is very 
extensive, the “‘ Wedgwood ware” of the present 
day is sent, as it used to be, to every quarter of 
the globe. 

In a former chapter I have given a view of 
one portion of the Etruria wo the “ Black 
Works,” as that pertice was called—and I now 
add two others, for the purpose of giving my 
readers some idea of their extent and their general 


The first view introduced of these famed works 
shows the front of the manufactory. In the fore- 
ground is the canal—the canal carried out by the 
enterprising spirit of Wedgwood, and formed by 
the indomi skill of Brindley—which passes 
close to the works ; where thereis, as will be seen, 
excellent: wharfage; it has branches opening 





directly into the manufactory itself, so tLat boats 


may be laden and discharged with the greatest 
pred To the left of the view will be seen. the 
Bia reyee ee oe fer te re nea 
pedimented building with the bell-turret—are 

“ show-rooms,”. the offices, the “ museum,” &. ; 
and at the extreme end of the view, to the right, 





will be seen the lodge, &e. These works, it may be | 


remembered, were planned and built by the great 
Josiah, and possess, therefore, an unusual degree 
of interest. : 

My next illustration shows a of the inte- 
rior of one of the yards, which I have selected as 


much from its historical interest as from its pic- 
turesque character. It is one part of the “useful” 














works where so much of the “ Queen’s ware” and 
other of the staple manufactures of the place has 


been made ; but it is most especially “ interesting” 


as ee ee oe to the left hand 
—by which Josiah Wedgwood constantly ascended 
to his counting-house, and the bridge by which he 
crossed the yard from his office to the warerooms 


| and works. 


iecaads no-one, which have an appenensiie 
of gatiquity about them by no others in 
the kingdom. The steam-engine to which I refer 
worked uninterruptedly since hi to the pre- 
sent hour, and still doce its work es ‘well and 


,” as the engineers say, as ever. It isa 
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“crank.” It is the of this construc- 
tion in existence, and ‘ore possesses an un- 
usual amount of interest. : 


hundred houses, almost 
Messrs. Wedgwood’s 
lies. The wa are far ay torn 
the case ; and it is pleasant to 

as a rule, have a more comf 
“cared for” look than is usual in 
Etruria has its church, its’ dissenting 
worship, and its schools, which are ipally 
supported by the Messrs. Wi . - It has 
also its wharf, ‘its “ Etruscan’ Bone Mills,” its 
foundry, its immense iron-works, its \newly- 
erected forge, and many other important features; 
and it has, too, its vi inns, its post-office, and 
its huxters’ shops. » I have‘said that there are 
village inns at Etruria: two of these, the “ Bridge 
Inn” and “ Etruria Inn,” are close to the works. 


entirel 
ee 


The first, the “ — Inn,” kept by Mrs. Jones, 
a worthy matronly old lady, who‘all her life-time 
has been connected with the Wed as nurse 
and otherwise, closely. adjoins works to the 


left of the view of the front in the engraving just 
given, and here the visitor will find tho ¢ old spirit 
of Wedgwood pervading the whole place. In 
room Sir Joshua "beantifa 


Reynolds—is ae ee enn 
generations ‘of the bare in 
same portrait of Josiah emery has for ye 
companion an in’ i p of portraits 
Mr. Dance Wedgwood pe se of his workmen, 
whose average term of servitude with the firm was 
at that time more than yo Bagge years. This 
truly interesting group an inscription 
worthy of being preserved. Here it is :— 
“Etruria Jubilee Group of Francis .Wedgwood, 
Esq., and nine workmen, whose average time of servi- 
tude is 54% years, November, 1859... From a photo- 
graph by John Emery. Front row, sitting, from left 
and of roe, Moses Brownsword, Enoch Keeling, 
Francis Wedgwood, Esq., William Stanway, Thomas 
Mason. Rear row, sanding, from left hand of group, 
James Boulton, William Adams, John Adams, John 
Finny, Benjamin Lovatt.” 


Of these workmen all but Thomas Mason are 
still living, and still work in their old rooms, at 
their old, old occupation, where now they have 
been engaged for more than.sixty years. Born 
in the village, commencing work when mere chil- 
dren, they have continued through the “seven 
ages” on the spot which gave them birth, and 
there, when their sands are run, they will rest—not 
where’ the “ rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
for the hamlet is, as I have shown, of com 


para- 
tively modern formation, but with their fellow 
labourers. yc 

No stronger testimony, surely, could be given 
to the kindly excellence of the Wed as 
employers than what this group aff ow- 
ing, as it does, the master surrounded by a number 


of his workmen who have been faithful servants 
for so many years. It is interesting to note that 


in the person of one of these men, William 
Stanway, an absolute link with the t Josiah 
is kept up. This man began to work at Etruria 


the very year of Josiah Wedgwood’s death (1795), 
and hae’ rendeiaied there ever since—a period of 
sixty-nine years. soe 

And now, a word or two on what has been 
done of late years, and what.is now doing, to do 


honour to, and to the memory of the 
great and good Josiah Weds the founder of 
the Etruria works, whose full biography I have 
the proud preggers Eng Sinha Pag 
and the history of which I here, for the 


first time, and given to the world. * 
It is «ates ts oun Josiah Wedgwood 


form, and will remain, his greatest, 
and most lasting monument, but it is equally true 
that to him, above most men, it was fit that not 
only a national and public monument should be 
erected, but that an institution, such as he 





pe eeye rare union of quali 
and vivified by a temperament singularl ic 
artistic in its manifestations, = ently 

one great practical object, in 

and employment — he tllowoane 


_there is not an em: 


ities, warmed 


tive—who cannot more or less fully repeat the story 


of his active 
“Tt is 


and useful life. 


aps owing-to this remarkable fami- 


liarity with his name, that no monument has been 


hitherto erected to his memory. But nearly two- 


‘thirds of a 


decease. Lo: 


gratitude; an along? 
the benefits he has co’ 
who can still 


century have now 
delay might be m 
2 time can never obliterate 
erred, the few contemporaries 
identify them as the direct 


result of his perseverance and genius are fast passing 


away, and 
becomes 
- “Im 


th each succeeding generation tradition 


fainter. ‘ 


with these views, a number of gentle- 


men assembled at STobe Midgweys on Monday, 


January 24th, 1859, John 
chair, when it was resolved— 


ay, Esq.,* in the 


- “J,—That the lapse of more than sixty 
since the death of Josiah Wedgwood, RS, 
has applied the test of time to his works, and 


shown that th 
pleasing. 
to the fi 


ey possess the lasting power of 
not dependent on ha’ Soon sclied 
ashion of his day; which, combined 


with the permanent and general usefulness of 
his labours, seems to point him out as a fit 
subject for a public monument. - 


“TI.—That a ‘statue be erected 


to his honour by 


public’ subscription, the character, and locality 
to be left to the decision of the subscribers. | 


“ Among the disti 


men who have too lo 


waited for a befitting recognition of their worth an 
services, stands pre-eminently Josiah Wedgwood. 


France has 


long honoured her 


P ; German 
her Boettcher; Italy her Lucca ad Hotta, and ail 





* Mr. Ridgway was the first Mayor of Hanley. - -- 





and Japan. 
edgwood more estimable as a potter than ‘as a 
Laden with poverty in his a ae he 
found only an impetus to labour in the | Sorely 
tried with sickness, he spent the enforced leisure of 
long illness in studying the chemical and other. 
scientific principles, the foundation of the potter's 
art, and rose from his sick bed to apply them with 
unheard-of success to the improvement of it. The 
protracted convalescence from another malady, in- 
volving a severe surgical operation which maimed 
him for life, was beguiled by the study of those 
sesthetical laws the mastery of which soon made him, 
if possible, more famous as an artist than even as 2 
manufacturer. When his genius, patience, and per- 
severance, aided by restored health;'made him a 


generous and considerate 
empl nt; and was an object of love and’ honour 
to the wide circle who, enjoyed his friendship. His 
liberal support of some of the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men, of the country, and the 
important assistance which he rendered several of 
of higery.- His calightened patriotion. and public 
0 4 and public 
spirit are equally familiar to aT students of his life- 
time, and will ‘doubtless before long receive justice 
at the hands of some competent Se sy veu Such 
men are exactly those who should 


amples of honest, noble workers in the Great Task- 
master’s eye, whose lives are precious daily lessona to 
all the dren of our common empire. Great 
Britain cannot afford any longer to want a monu- 
ment to Josiah Wedgwood.” ; 

The idea of a statue was carried out to a suc- 
cessful issue by its promotors, who having collected 
a sufficient amount of subscriptions, commissioned 
i the figure. 
edgwood now 

on the con- 


in his 











4n 
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“ Born 1730;” on the other, “ Died 1795,” and 
at the back —facing the hotel—‘“ Erected by 
Public Subscription. vine > ae dling Earl of 
—:: February, 1863.” 

The project—that of founding a Memorial 
ily, also been carried out. The 
p was first in 1858, and i 
on the 27th of January, 1859, by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Carlisle; and ‘though for a time 


it waned, has never been lost sight of, and the 
institution is now, at the time I write, u- 
ally rising from the ground—the almost hallowed 


of the birthplace of egret sporty “vometony 
i potter. is pro- 
position for the founding of an institution was 
the first movement which had been made to do 
him public honour, and it was shortly afterwards 
met by the counter ition to erect a statue. 
Thanks to this opposition, both the statue and 
the institution are provided for the Potteries. 
The first stone* of the “Wedgwood Institute” 
at Burslem was laid in October of last year 
1863) by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, her 
jesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, who took 
occasion in the course of one of the ablest and 
most eloquent addresses which even he has ever 
delivered, to pay a just and warm tribute to the 
excellencies, the character, the ability, and the high 
attainments of Wedgwood. The institute is now, 
happily, a t fact, and ere long the town of 
Burslem will have in full operation one of the 
most valuable and important educational institu- 
tions which has yet been established in the pro- 
vinces. The scheme has been energetically carried 
out so far by the committee and its hard-working 
and enlightened secretary, Mr. W. Woodall ; sub- 
scriptions have flowed in; the “ Public Libraries 
and Museums Act” has been taken advantage of ; 
and everything done to render the scheme, what 
it promises to be, a great success. This, however, 
it appears, depends somewhat on future subscrip- 
tions which may still be received. 
» The “ Wedgwood Institute” is, almost pri- 
marily, intended to be a museum. Its principal 
room has been specially designed for the purpose 
by Captain Redes ook for future requirements 
the whole of the upper floor can be thrown en 
suite into apartments, wholly top-lighted, for this 
use.” It has been so designed through the con- 
viction continually fo: upon its promoters 
that the absence of such 8 museum is a reflection 
‘* not only on the public spirit of the district, but 
of the nation at large. It is much to be ho 
that the new museum will be one which shall be 
a credit to the nation, an honour to the district 
whose manufactures and arts it is intended to 
illustrate, and worthy of the name of Wedgwood 
which it bears. The ‘project of the museum is 
one which commends itself to people of every 
class, and it is to pe hoped that Donations of 
— of fictile art of every kind may so 
a tly be received as to enable the executive 
to arrange the contents chronologically and edu- 
cationally. The Institute is intended, it appears, 
not only to be a memorial to a potter, but a 
monument in pottery. The competition recently 
ed by Mr. ford-Hope for external 
fictile decorations, resulted in selection of 
Messrs. Robert Edgar and John Kipling as the 
best artists, and have since elaborated an 
architectural composition of effective appearance, 
in which terra-cottas, majolicas, j and 
mosaics, are exquisitely introduced. Altogether 
there seems to be every probability that the me- 
morial will be one of which not only the potteries, 
ee Fy b amuy: may well be proud. eaea te 
ree t pottery towns of Stoke, Burs- 
lem, and Dukes, have in many instances shown 
a jealousy or a rivalry of each other. There has 
frequently been a want of hand-in-hand feeling 
among them which has had to be deplored. In 
the case of the Wedgwood memorials that feeling 
has, I am happy to say, a unintentionally, 
resulted in good to all. and Hanley op- 
Burslem in her scheme of a Wedgwood 
nstitute and School of Art, and Burslem opposed 
them in their Wedgwood statue. As 
it is, Stoke‘and have succeeded in erecting 
the statue; Burslem is building its Institution ; 
and Hanley of itself has reason to feel proud of its 


* For an account of the ceremony, see the Art-Journal 
for December, 1263. : 











museum, which the indentures of Wedg- 
wood’s a ip, a good selection of his 
productions, and the cabinet containing the results 
of his researches. Thus all three are benefited ; 
and it is pleasant to feel that these three towns 
have vied with each other in doing honour to the 
memory of the man to whom they were each and 
all so a indebted. 

In Mr. Ladene's address, that gentleman 
says—“ Surely it is strange that the life of such a 
man should, m this ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ yet 
at this date remain unwritten ; and I have heard 
with much pleasure a rumour, which I trust is 
true, that such a gap in our literature is about to 
be filled up.” That “gap” I have in somewise, 
in these my chapters on “ Wedgwood and Etru- 
ria,” endeavoured to “fill up”—I hope with 
satisfaction and profit to my readers; and in 
bringing it to a close I cannot but express a desire 
that what I have at great labour and time now 
for the first time brought together, may be found 
useful, and at the same time instructive, to col- 
lectors. Not having had the advantage of the use 
of Wedgwood’s letters and papers, of which, I 
believe, a large number are in existence (though 
not in the hands of the family), I have not had 
the unenviable advantage of having my work 
“cut and dried” for use. What I have done has 
been done in tly.of such aid, and has 
been accompli only ¥ undivided and deep 
and earnest attention. trust my narrative, 
which, so far as these pages are concerned, is com- 
plete, will form the groundwork of a history of 
the “great Josiah” and his works, which 
form as pleasing and lasting “a Wedgwood me- 
morial” as any which have projected. ~ 

Of other branches of the Wedgwood family 
and their productions I shall have occasion to 


speak in future papers. 





OBITUARY. 


MR. M. J. LAWLESS. 


Wirn much regret we announce the decease of 
this rising artist, which took place at the resi- 
dence of his father, at Pembridge Crescent, Bays- 
water. Mr. Lawless was entirely self-educated 
in those branches of the profession wherein, had 
he lived, he promised to achieve a brilliant re- 
putation. tte was a pupil, for a short time, 
of Mr. Carey, and subsequently of the late 
Mr. Leigh, who for some years conducted his 
studies. He did not enter the schools of the 
Royal Academy, but joined the Langham School, 
in which he worked most assiduously. The stu- 
dies he made there were remarkable for their 
high finish—a feeling which led him to paint 
small pictures that were worked out with a finesse, 
rivalling even the minute perfection of the French 
school. As a wood-draughtsman and illustrator 
he was already in high estimation, and justly so, 
by the great merit of his designs in Good Words, 
Once a Week, and other popular serials. He had 
distinguished himself also as a member of the 
Etching Club, in whose annual issues his contri- 
butions were much valued. His pictures were 
always well hung at the Academy, and their 
quality had secured him the friendship of eminent 
members of that body. At the time of his de- 
oon Be was in we twenty-eighth year, and he 
eparted regrett an extensive 
circle o wear Ete and "Cadability had 
greatly endeared him. 
The principal paintings exhibited by him are 
‘ John our, of Burley,’ and ‘Serjeant Both- 
well,’ both from Scott’s “Old Mortality ;” ‘ Off 
Guard ;’ ‘A Cavalier in his Cups;’ ‘A too 
Much ;’ ‘The King’s Quarters at Woodstock ;’ 
‘ A Dinner Party ;’ ‘ Waiting for an Audience ;’ 
oo about “edg se eae 30;’ ‘The begat 
selling usband’s Engravings ;’ 
‘A Sick Call’. Some of these, as their titles in- 
timate, are far from being of a refined character, 
though the subjects are ly worked out; but 
the two last-named works, which are his latest, 
show that the artist was beginning to entertain 
more elevated ideas of the true end and aim of 
Art; at least, of what Art ought to effect as a 


teacher of morality. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 








LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 

C. R. Leslie, R.A., Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 
Mouiiss, as a dramatist, holds a high rank in 
France. a comedies eee eaaiees their 
pularity during a period of nearly two cen- 
aien, oven hed tht sors drama has declined 
in Paris, as it has in our own country. . The 
writings of Racine, who, perhaps, stands at the 
head of the French tragic authors, have scarcely 
been so successfu), not on account of any in-. 
feriority, but because the taste of the peé has 
altered, and tragedy there, as with us, com- 
tively few admirers. Neither Racine nor 

— ee are entitled to the wage hom- 

t is paid to Shakspeare: nei 80 com- 
pletely me the depths of the human heart, 
though the one satirised its frivolities, and the 
other to view its evil passions. 

Two of the most popular comedies written by 
Moliére, are “‘Le Bo is Gentilhomme ’”’ and 
“Le Malade Imaginaire;’ both of them have 

ly furnished subjects for the artists of 
our school, for they are full of the richest 
humour, though his scenes are often, as in his 
other writings, improbable. The former of these 
plays has been described as a farce of the most 
extravagant kind, and being, as it is called, a 
comedie-ballet, the author has allowed it at the 
close to run almost into a pantomime. In spite 
of its extravagance, however, “Le Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme ” is a great favourite, and allusions . 


are more frequently made to it than to any other 
play of Moliére’s. The pompous ignorance of 
the principal character, and the pretensions of 
his sev fashionable masters, are extremely 
laughable ; but so far as construction goes, it is a 
mere succession of farcical incidents. 

Next in popularity to these dramas—some 
writers-give them precedence for truthfulness of 
character—are “‘ Le Médecin malgré lui,” of which 
Fielding wrote a version under the title of, “The 


Mock Doctor ;” “ Le Misanthrope ;” “ L’ Avare,” 
also reproduced in English ielding, with the 
title of “ The Miser ;” and “Le 1' e,” which 


gave rise to “The Hypocrite,” so well known of 
te years on our own stage. Since the introduc- 
tion of French performances into the metropolis, 
most of Moliére’s comedies have been exhibited 
to a British audience in their original tongue. 

The scene from “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
represented by Leslie in this picture, appears in. 
the third act of the comedy. It illustrates the 
following passage :— ‘ 


M. Jourdain. Tout beau. 


Hola! oh! Doucement 
Diantre soit la coquine! 
Nicole. Vous me dites de pousser. 
M. Jourdain, Oui; mais tu me pousses en tierce, avant 
que de pousser en quarte, et tu n’as 
pas la patience que je pare. 
The great merit of the ‘picture is the exceeding 
humour thrown into the composition: the atti- 
tude of the old beau, and the expression of his 
face, are admirable. His an ist, the pretty 
housemaid, whom he has ged to a bout 
with the foils, is evidently a mistress of fence, 
though she may have the laws of the 
science: the head and bust of the girl are beauti- 
fully drawn, and her pose is altogether inimitable. 
The face of M. Jourdain bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of Uncle Toby in Leslie’s well- 
known picture of this worthy and the widow 
Wadham. Bannister, the celebrated comic actor, 
was the model of the former, and, in all pro- 
bability, was in the mind of the artist when he 
sketched M. Jourdain. 
The weak point of the picture is its colour; in 
this quality it is both peculiar and thin, and 

resents contrasts destructive of all harmony. 
When the picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1841, it drew forth from us the fol- 
lowing remark ar others : — “ Mr. Leslie’s 
views of life are so and his ———e 
and portraying of character so strong, that he is 
borne safely through peculiarities of colour which 
would seriously injure a lesser man.” 
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THE WALL-PAINTINGS FOR THE 
PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


Messrs. Ward and Cope agreed each to paint 
eight pictures, and to receive for each a sum of 
£600. Mr. Ward has completed four pictures, 
and Mr. Cope five pictures; for these have 
been paid, and the Commissioners recommend 
that to these artists be awarded a further sum of 
£100 for each picture, to be paid when the whole 
series shall be finished. 

With respect to Mr. Maclise—he was entrusted 
with the decoration of the Royal . “This 
was to be effected by the execution of eighteen 
wall paintings of various sizes ; for the two 
the artist was to receive £3,500 each, and for the 
remaining ten the estimated cost was £1,000 
each. One of the — compartments is com- 
are (‘Meeting of Wellington and. Blucher at 

aterloo’); for this the artist has been paid. 


The painting of the second is in an advanced 
state, and of the stipulated price has been 
paid to him. : 


“We believe,” say the Commissioners, “ that 
some consideration beyond the sum stipulated 


. for in the contract is fairly due to Mr. Maclise ;” 


and they recommend that the total sum to be 
paid for the two wall paintings be increased from 
£7,000 to £10,000, ing an. expression of their 
satisfaction that “ Mr. Maclise has = him- 
self with uninterrupted diligence and energy to 
the accomplishment of the work he had under- 
taken ; that he had de¥oted his well-known skill 
and genius as an artist exclusively to this work.” 
The two pictures will have occupied Mr. Maclise 
“exclusively” about eight years ; no one therefore 
will question his just right to the sum awarded 
him; for it is notorious that this accomplished 
artist might have made, by “ os practice ” 
during that period av of his life and the 
zenith of his fame), at least thrice the money he 
is to receive from the country. The Commis- 
sioners further ——— that the en sae 
as far as t intings not yet commen: 

be cancelled, or rather thet ta nal be sub- 
jected to a new arrangement, “ which will be just 
and equitable between the parties, and will re- 
quire no subsequent revision.” : 

With respect to Mr. Herbert, the case is some- 
what different, altho the issue is the same. 
On the Ist of April (an unlucky day), 1849, 
Mr. Herbert to execute nine paint- 
ings in the Peers’ Robi 
within ten years from 
£9,000. 

“ We now find that’ at the end of fifteen years 
of these paintings is with the excepti 
the meine iat fixing ; Sa osBigeAesrindh of 
remaining eight pictures have 5 to 
Fine Are Commission, and have received 
approval, at the dates of July 1851, 
1851. No wall > igen has been 
men in respect to t, 
pa ben has received on a, o 

esigns the sum of £1,800; while for one 
completed there has been paid to him 
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£2,000. It thus appears that the time within 

it was understood that the nine pain e 
has agg aaa 
out 


while £3,800 
have. boon slveady eal to the sella? 
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“We desire to express our strong conviction that 
it is for the true interest and honour of artists as 
—s Age to public poe that in future there 
si no re provisions 
of any contract which has been deliberately agreed 
upon. It is for the artist before he enters upon such 
an engagement well to consider how far the renown 
which accom a successful work in a national 
monument or building affords an adequate compen- 


gest | sation for any pecuniary loss which he ma appre- 
eve 


hend with regard to his private practice. 
that nothing would more effectually discourage the 
Government and Parliament of this cou. 
attempting to promote the cultivation of the heghest 
branches of Fine Art by giving important commis- 
sions, than the admission of a loose and indefinite 
stem of payment which would make it impossvble to 
p ome beforehand a reliable estimate of the expenditure 
to be incurred.” 


The feeling that dictated these sentiments will 
receive a response throughout the country; it 
expresses the opinion of all who love Art and 
honour artists. It is above all t necessary 
that, first, a contract should -be well. considered 
and understood, and that then it should be in- 
violate. This view is indeed that taken by Mr. 
E. M. Ward, who thus expresses himself in a letter 
to the Commissioners, dated July 1, 1864 :— 


“In justice to myself, I would observe that, 
although subject to much loss, I certainly should 
have felt bound to complete the series on the terms 
stipulated, notwithstanding the alteration in their 
mode of execution, but as by the tment of 
your Committee, there is an evident disposition to 
admit a further claim to a more adequate remunera- 
tion, it is equally an act of personal justice to draw 
your attention to my own title to consideration, more 
especially as one claim has been already admitted, 
the justice of which nobody more readily concurs in 
than myself.” 

Much allowance ought to have been made— 
and was made—by the Commissioners—for the 
difficulties with which all the artists en, i 
these wall decorations had to con They 
experiments, submitted to many 
involved an immense loss of 
sacrifice of labour; and as the four 

are “chiefs” of their profession, 


in 


yments agreed for—nay, those now actually 


le 





ART-LEGISLATION. 


Dvnrine the late yay we aa garg hae 
lati took place. 
~ 


e 


took pla one of these 

votes, Mr. ane i or £10,000, on 
account of 1k 000 or a new National Gal- 
lery on the Bur House , was 
The other division to South 
Kensi -& vote of £97,182. The late session 
was | forward to as promising an in 
the history of Art-institutions; but Parli t 
has distributed itself to the four winds, without re- 
to the accumulated exigencies of the occasion. 


crisis isa of years; it is chronic, 
and now to assume the unhealthy colour 
of , injustice, having been a source of 
eg yp Since aaa arg 
become not only a party question, but one on 
Government has been defeated,-we might, 
grounds, congratulate ourselves on 

a brilliant future for painti 
No living school can glorify itaelt 


chy oy eg 


eae 1 ee Meeieed ae sneer as 
two and ninety-six 
tish senators. In the simple statement of the 
t of the debate there looks something like 
usiasm ; but any expression of exultation at 
this seeming advance in rine House peor 
is peremptorily silenced by the tone of the speeches, 
the a omy of which is money, not pictures. 
This Art-question is a phenomenon in debate. 
The most important political matters are decided 
Ap agencies—one the Government, the other 
opposition ; but in this a third, that. is, the 
Academy, has a voice so firm, that we should look 
on the benches for the airy of the elders 
of the institution; though of as of another 
re unweleome presence, it could not be 
said— 
“Ye have no speculation in those eyes.” 
The academicians are the masters of the situation ; 
it-is to them that the Tandem aliquando must be 
addressed. As long as the House is thus divided, 
so long is the solution suspended. The case of 
the Academy cannot be entertained without con- 
sidering also that of the National Galiery, and 
vice versa: it is a recurrence of the Siamese inse- 
parables, with a similar community of claims, but 
a dissimilar division of interests; and even the 
thie 
i which they are a’ > 
The estimate laid before parliament for the 
erection of the pro new National Gallery 
fixes the cost at £152,000. It ap from a 
statement in the document, to which the name of 
os First pie sae a ne Works is a 
the site purchased by t overnment in Picca- 
dilly “ consists of about asa and a half acres, of 
which one-half is pas. fr by Burlington House, 
with its two wings and its colonnade, and by the 
courtyard which they surround. . These buildings 
are occupied by the Royal Society, the University 


Peers a Fs &. 
ane 


a 


a eee cat, 
mi iety; and t is or t 
mgs 3 one and other learned 


iene of die hical 
Societies. Those belt need not be disturbed 
at present, since he garden which occupies half 
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be 21 feet wide, with a proportionate height. The | whereas there are none that are unworthy of a 


only external that will be visible wiil 
be at the northern side in Burli Gardens, 
where the board-room and offices of the trustees 


and the residence of the keeper will be placed in 
two stories, and where there will be a public 
entrance. On the southern side, where the level 
of the ground is lower, there will be a useful 
basement story, and the whole building will be 
of fireproof construction.” Now, assuming that 
the Royal Academy takes ion, on the con- 


dition, which may be agree hy ne 
” of the portion of the build- 


prepare | 
ing in Square hitherto occupied oy the 
National , and also that parliament here- 
after assents to the p structure in Picca- 
dilly, it still seems that the plan of the govern- 
ment by no means meets the exigencies of the case. 
First of all, to erect what is presumed will be a 
grand national edifice at the back of one already 
existing, aay 2 which alone there is to be any 
approach On the south—and this must always be 
considered the principal side—is a very “ back- 
stairs” way of setting to work. The only exter- 
nal elevation visible, we are told, “ will be at the 
northern side, in Burlington Gardens,” where 
there is no thoroughfare except for pedestrians, 
so that nothing of it will be seen in Piccadilly, 
one of the great arteries, and the most aristocratic, 
of our metropolis. . The only object to be gained 
by the adoption of this plan is to leave, for the 

resent at Teast, or for some indefinite time, the 
earned societies in quiet possession of Burlington 
House, now occupied by them. But these insti- 
tutions, most valuable in themselves, and for 
which other accommodation might without diffi- 
culty be found, ought not to be placed in such 
competition with a National Gallery of Art, as to 
make the latter only a secondary object. of con- 
sideration in any projected scheme, even at the 
very outside. 

gain, admitting that the whole of the site pro- 
posed will’ be ultimately covered with the new 
Gallery, we do not believe it capable of containing 
the whole of what is now, or may hereafter be- 
come, national property. 

A correspondence, arising out of an order of 
the House of Commons, has taken place between 
the First Commissioner of Works ‘and the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, and has been pub- 
lished. It refers especially’ to some alterations 
suggested by the latter in the designs prepared 
by Messrs. Banks and Barry, the architects em- 
ployed to furnish the plans. 

n explaining his scheme for a new National 
Gallery, Mr. Cowper touched upon one or two 
= important matters. Among other things he 
said that the cartoons might be brought from 


Hampton Court, and placed in the proposed - 


building. With respect to these works still grand 
in their decay, if they remain at Hampton Court 
until there are rooms in London suitable to receive 
them, according to present appearances, should 
there be anything of them by the time that 
a building is finished, their remains will scarcely 
endure the pain of removal. Many years ago a 
certain B. R. Haydon protested very ety a J 
against the neglect from which —- then suf- 
fered; and no one will question Haydon’s ability 
to determine, and the disinterestedness of his judg- 
ment, in such a case. Twenty years since they 
were pronounced in these columns to be “ dying 
daily ;” and it could not be otherwise, for, being 
simply water-colour drawings, they were without 
protection from dust and moisture, although 
always during the summer months the windows 
of room in which they are were open, and 
immediately below there was in continual play a 
fountain, the moisture from which must, in a lon 

course of years, have injured them. But it is o 

no importance whether this be the source of mis- 
chief or not; we have watched them for twenty 
years, and each year have marked some improve- 
ment in their dissolution. And twenty years ago 
we in these columns that the cartoons 
should be protected by glass, and this is now 
done, when the spirit of the drawing and the 
truth of the colour have departed. | But it is 
only one of the few evils arising from this un- 
toward adjournment. The pictures in the Na- 
tional loudly demand a distribution 
befitting works of can value. They are stacked 
up as if there was much to place beyond question ; 





= in the most select collection. The con- 
itions under which Turner’s pictures are seen 
cannot meet the terms of the bequest; and even 
if they do, it is still very unsatisfactory that so 
many of them should of necessity be put out of 
sight. By a judicious distribution, there are 
pictures sufficient to fill three times the space they 


now . The destinies also of the Royal 
Portrait must, in some di , depend 
on the solution of this question. rooms in 


George Street are now so full that the portraits 
are on the floor, and many are necessarily 
hung in obscurity. _ This collection is growing in 
importance, and must shortly be regarded with a 
peculiar interest, as well on account of the works 
Ee as their associations. ta 

t is unnecessary to recapitulate even briefly 
what has been said on the abject ; the speeches 
being characterised by party argument, highly 
flavoured with a virtuous pretension to economy. 
Mr. Cowper, in concluding his observations in 
favour of a National Gallery on the Burlington 
site, said that, in the event of the motion being 
lost, there would be another long and dreary 
season of postponements and committees to go 
through, and the settlement of the question might 
yet be suspended for twenty years.. The end is 
not likely to be so remote; yet come when it 
may, the unnecessary delay will have occasioned 
a@ sore trial of patience. 


saicecaiapilltapastareacain 


PATRONAGE OF ART 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

THE South mpeuy UM Department of Art, 
through its officials, has issued the conditions 
upon which it invites competition in the pro- 
duction of designs for a stained-glass window, 
no doubt the forerunner of other projects for 
the “encouragement” of Art progress. The 
programme seems so totally at variance with 
the principle that should have influenced 
its propositions, and the terms upon which 
the competitors for the prizes have to enter 
the lists are so singularly disadvantageous, 
that we feel bound, in advocacy of the rights 
of so important a class of the industrial arts, 
to draw attention to.the stipulations, and 
append our views thereon. We insert a copy 
of the document itself, lest our strictures 
may be deemed exaggerated :-— 


“Srarnep Grass CoMPETITION.—1. The Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education desire to 
obtain for the South Kensington Museum a design 
for a stained-glass window, having a northern light, 
with a semicircular head, and of the following 
dimensions, viz., 18 ft. 9in. high to crown. of arch, 
by 11 ft. wide. 2. The window may be seen on a 
staircase atthe north-west corner of the Great 
Northern Court. The architectural decorations of 
the staircase will be of an Italian Renaissance cha- 
racter. The subject of the design is furnished by 
the 38th chapter of Ecclesiasticus, verse 24 to the end 
of the chapter. 3. ‘The design is to be on the scale 
of one inch to the foot, and coloured. It is to be 
accompanied by a full size cartoon of the design of 
a sufficient portion to show the execution, and a 
specimen of a portion of the ‘design executed in 
glass, of the full size. 4. The competition is open 
to artists of all nations. 5. A sum of £40 will be 
awarded for the design which appears to be most 
suitable, and a sum of £20 for the next best design. 
6. The judges will be instructed to award the prizes 
to the designs solely upon artistic merits, without 
reference to the probable cost of execution.- 7. Each 

ign must be accompanied by a sealed tender 
stating the cost at which the design can be executed, 
the time the execution is likely to take, and the 
name and address of the artist.. 8. The designs and 
tenders must be sent to the South ington Mu- 
seum on or before the Ist of May, 1865. 9..The 
names of the judges will be published hereafter. 
10. The designs to which the prizes are awarded will 
become the property of the De t, which, how- 
ever, does not bind itself to execute either of them.— 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education.” 


The work sought is thus one of consider- 
able importance in regard to size, and of a 
subject requiring high attainments in Art to 
warrant even a reasonable amount of success. 





Now what are the inducements which the 
Government Art Department holds forth to 
artists, to devote their time and talents to 
its service? For a design in colours on a 
scale of an inch to the foot, accompanied b 
a full size cartoon, and a specimen of the full 
size executed in glass, they offer the chance 
of obtaining the sum of £40 for the first, and 
£20 for the second successful work; and for 
these considerations they claim the designs as 
the property of the Department, without the 
—— of executing either. 
t —— scarcely credible that any body 
of gentlemen, without purposing a wanton 
slight upon the Art Sins pectens patronise, 
could frame or sanction such conditions. Can 
they be ignorant of the amount of studious 
labour involved in the performance of the 
three requisitions they enforce—that of the 
finished design in colours, the full size car- 
toon, and the full size specimen in glass— 
that they can name sums so ridiculously in- 
adequate as those offered for its fulfilment ? 
hat painful and mortifying reflections 
arise at the thought that there are professors 
of an art so eminent, endowed with the 
qualities n for a successful essay, who 
are so conditioned that these paltry sums can 
hold out the prospect of an inducement to 
compete. In such a case it would not be 
“hope deferred ” so much as “ hope realised,” 
that “ maketh the heart sick.” 

The Department must know the utter 
worthlessness of its “ prizes” directly to in- 
fluence action; what indirect inducement- 
does it then reckon on, which shall create 
the stimulus that their paltry remuneration 
would fail to arouse ?—the credit attaching 
to success? Surely this consideration is 
utterly unworthy a Department acting on 
the part of Government, and in the receipt 
of public funds so ‘enormous as those en- 
trusted to the disbursement of the South 
Kensington officials. By what right do they 
seek to market in commodities the cost of 
which is to be sought for in other channels ? 
What has the Department done for this art 
that it should seek a gratuitous exercise of | 
its highest calling at the hands of its expo- 
nents? Absolutely nothi The talent it 
seeks, if it exist, has been the result of other 
tuition and other aids. It is ready made to 
the requirement—self-raised and self-sup- 
porting, and, if hitherto obscure and but in- 
adequately acknowledged, should meet fitting 
recognition when discovered. But such an 
acknowledgment as that proposed is an insult 
and a mockery in an Art sense, and would 
be a loss and injury in a commercial one. 
What does the Department seek, and how 


will it repay? in a competition “open to 
artists of all jons.” It would, indeed, 


realise the cry for “ Art cheap,” but 
not in the way in which we have so long 
advocated such a desideratum. It is by the 
maximum, not the minimum, of production, 
that a profit may be realised to the’ artist ¢ 
manufacturer, and cause “cheap Art” to be 
not only “good,” but remunerative. Had 
the Department been content, after giving 
its award and using the Tr design for 
its own ial purpose, allowed the artist 
all ulterior advantage resulting from any 


prostge attaching to his success, there might 
ave wo Bes of j = 


been some ustice in the matter ; 
but to claim the designs as its , with- 


out even the condition of making any use of 
them, upon such terms as those specified, is 
a stigma upon the Department, which we 
trust some influeritial members of the Council 
will endeavour to remove. Should this plan, 
however, succeed, we may be sure that, for 
the future, manufacturers who are pom pores 
large sims for designs, will be inclined to 
take a lesson from the more economic tactics 
of the Government Department of Art. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LXXVI.—WILLIAM JOHN MULLER. 


we EW persons, in all probability, of those who are 
“Ae Y fortunate enough co. the works of this 
Ye painter know much of his history. He was 
not during his lifetime what is usually con- 
sidered a neglected artist, but it was long after 
he had rested from his labours that collectors of 
: pictures and connoisseurs estimated his works at their 
true value, and felt how great was the loss sustained 
by the Art-world. Miiller’s case is by no means a 
solitary one: death often throws a marvellous light 
on @ man’s genius as well as his character, and reveals 
what the world either could not or would not see while he 
lived. There is an old story told of an artist who, being 
unable to sell his works, went abroad, leaving directions 
with a friend to announce his death, and to dispose of his 
pictures.. The scheme succeeded admirably ; the “ paintings 
and sketches of the late = ” more oe dea toea 
; sanguine expectations of their owner, and t 
a aye the scene of action and began work anew. As a matter 
of course, the value once set upon his productions was not 
allowed to abate, and the scheming artist had no occasion afterwards to 
complain of want of patronage. iiller, long before his decease, found 
customers for his works, but the pictures have subsequently risen in value 
threefold, and even much more. 

In tracing out, briefly, his career, reference will be made to some of the 
early volumes of the Art-Journal, and especially to that for 1845, which 
contains a memoir written by one who was intimately acquainted with 
him: previous volumes include some interesting contributions from his 
pen, sent to us from the East, where he was then travelling: to these papers 
alsq allusion will be made. ‘ - 

Miller was born, in 1812, at Bristol, where his father, a native of 
Germany, held the post of curator of the Museum. He was a man 
















is : 
at the early =< four years William Miiller gave evidence of a 


study which, in due time, he pursued 
B who has himself since obtained 


such high reputation both as landscape printer and as a writer u mn 


the 1833 and 1834 Miller trav 
of ue Switzerland, and Italy, and, 


Miiller’s works, which, of course, were dispersed at the 


time of their owner’s commercial misfortune, an event which excited no 


by the reports of his active benevolence, his 


little throughout the mercantile world, as well as among others 
onl Eno. and his generally esteemed individual character. In 


hon 
1838 Miller undertook a more perilous jo , Visiting Greece, a land to 


long been directed. Greece he passed into 


had 
t, a na ans gsi area countries a large store of 


is pencil, which, his life been pie. would 
have become available for a whole gallery of pictures. 

he government was about to send out a scientific expe- 
under Mr. Fellowes, the distinguished Eastern archx- 


the autumn of 


ologist, he resolved to accompany it; but in order that his course might 
be uncontrolled, he travelled at his own The sacrifices he made 
carry out his object were very great, and it is to be feared that the toils 


to 
and aac agpe nen the journey tended in some degree to undermine 
his health. mas res J i ee be brought back 
a large number of admirable sketches figure su " 

p is NOV in our eer Ge doen Delstel, where he 


‘iller thus refers to his career :—“ It has 





Engraved by} AN ITALIAN SEA-PORT. 


by in early life. lr th 
direction of my friend, J. B. Pyne—nay, ee 
to the Ants oth bine, te wha owe oo aD painting in 
earnest. Shortly after, I lost one by one all my relatives except a : 
and I can hardly omit mentioning, in one instance, in the most awful and 
i manner, eight uncles @ nephew drowned at once! their boat 
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aught I can say); I contrive to conibie them as much as possible with 
my profession ; a new flower often delights me as much as a new sketch, 
and in @ solitary hour and far distant these simple pleasures 
have me to pass my time in tranquillity and happiness, when I 
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and bit by bit the whole is revealed ; and as afte Sque meee Pt, 
some in the richest dresses and superb stuffs, while others, such as 
pipe-cleaners, walk on shouting their avocations, and literally clothed in 
rage, you have'a constantly changing picture before you.” 
ore speaking of Miller’s paintings, we should notice a work which 

was a part of the fruits of his first visit to the Continent. In 1841 
“ Picturesque Sketches of the Age of Francis I.,” a series of twenty-six 
pr, 0c) li phed ~ dag Louis Haghe, from Miiller’s ec 5 made 
at bord, Fontainebleau, Rouen, Amboise, Blois, Chenonceaux, St. Denis, 
&e. &e.; a i t volume illustrative of the architectural and scul 
tural relics of the Renaissance period, and worthy of standing side by si 
with the kindred lithographic volumes emanating from the pencils of 
David Roberts, Clarkson Stanfield, J. D. Harding, and Louis Haghe. — 

In the ae & the Royal Academy for 1833 is a picture entitled 
‘Destruction of Old London Bridge—Morning,’ by J. Miller, Bristol ; 
the work is undoubtedly by the subject of this notice, who must then have 
been about twenty-one years of age. But his name does not again spear 
as an exhibitor in London till 1840, when he had returned to England 
from his first Eastern tour, and had established himself in London, at 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. In that year he exhibited at the British 
Institution one of these Eastern stibjects, ‘ Offering a 
Greek Slave for Sale in a street leading to the Slave 
Market, Grand Cairo,’ a picture of unques- 
tionable merit, but most unfairly placed where 
its excellence could not be adequately 
seen. We had good reason to know 
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Merchants, with Camels, passing the 
River Mangerelli, in the Valley of 
Xanthus ;’ and ‘ Burial-Ground, Smyrna.’ 
Referring to these cemeteries, Miiller thus 

wrote to us in one of the communications of 

which we have spoken; the letter is dated 
Xanthus, November, 1843: “ The Turkish burial- 
ands here are richer in their large cypress trees 
any I had previously seen; in particular those near the Caravan 
Bridge. There is much that is recypear, gl poetic in these resting-places 
of dead. The sombre shadow agrees with the intent of the 
— and if the visitor be inclined to indulge his fancy, let him visit 
by moonlight, or, at least, twilight. At such times the tombstone, 
with its curved turban, often deceives, and it requires no particularly 
werful imagination to conjure up ghosts and spirits in any number. 
ew of the Turks are bold enough to go thro these cemeteries after 
dark ; and my Greek servant, Nicolo, flatly told me he should decline, 
and would not go for all . He kept his word. I feared the 
jackals more than the ghosts, but saw what I wanted to see, and re- 
turned to the hotel.” e have never seen the picture since it was exhi- 
bited, and it was then hung so high as to be beyond reach of circumstantial 
———- ; but, ae memory fails us, it isa Daya a — lines 
resses standi nst an evening sky, rich wi and 

william take towards the ton, wit 

It was in the year 1845 the ‘Burial-Ground, Smyrna’ was exhibited ; 
the artist sent with it four other paintings, altogether the largest number 
he had ever contributed to any gallery in one year. The result of this effort 
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at the time that the position assigned to it was a great discouragement 
the artist ; the work wns tha-ttek petite appearance made i 
first Eastern journey, and he felt, as did also his friends, 
at the Institution had done injustice both to him i 
Royal Academy he exhibited-the same year ‘ Athens, from the 
Marathon,’ and ‘ Ruins at Gornou, Egypt—Sunset :’ neither of these works 
was favourably placed, the latter being assigned 
apartment which the council of the Academy has long since considered as 
quite unfit for the display of paintings, though it serves the purpose of 
engravings—in a better sy at least. 

_ ie this year till his death, t in 1844, when he was again in the 
East, Miller contributed yaaerees th to the Academy and the British 
Institution; his pictures were almost invariably of scenes sketched in 
Kevpt, Arabia, &c., and in North Wales. Among the principal of those 

ibited in the latter gas, Haat ‘ Avenue of Sphinxes, Moonlight— 
Thebes ;’. ‘Gillingham, on the Medway ;’ ‘ The Slave ket, Cairo;’ ‘The 
Nile, looking towards Cairo’—a truly fine picture; ‘Salmon Trap in the 
Leder, North Wales ; ‘Rhodes, with the Pacha’s Palace on the right’--to 
this large and important work was assigned the post of honour in the 
gallery; and ‘Tomb in the Water, Telmessus, Asia Minor.’ To the 
Academy he sent, among others, ‘ The Sphinx ;’ ‘ Con- 
vent, Bay of Naples;’ ‘ Interior of aTemple inhabited by 
Arabs selling curiosities found in the Tombs 
— Thebes ;’ ‘Welsh Mill on the Dolgarey ;’ 
‘Tent Scene: Cingaries playing to a 
Turkish Family—Xanthus;’ ‘Turkish 
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was, however, most disastrous to 
him. What influence had been at 
work to forbid his pictures being favour- 
ably seen it is impossible to tell; but cer- 
tain it was that not one of the five had a position 
assigned to it such as its merits deserved. In 
the memoir of Miiller, published in this Journal, 
the matter is thus all to :—* Accident might 
have led to the injurious hanging of one, or even two; but when the public 
saw the whole of his pictures hung either close to the ceiling or along the 
floor, it was difficult to arrive at any other conclusion, than that there was 
a deliberate design to crush and destroy a man of genius. . . . The ban 
thus sought to be fixed upon his professional character produced terrific 
results; the very affectation of indifference which he thought it right to 
assume, to intimate friends, festered the wound; and th if 
hysical strength had endured, he would have lived to triumph over this 
evil, he eeenenely sank under it.” _ 
tiller himself thus expressed his aoe disappointment in a letter 
to a friend :—“ A man honourably leaves his country, he risks other and 
distant climes, é large sums of money, and, after labour and fatigue, 
he returns to his home, and produces pictures acknowledged to be superior 
to his former works. His ambition leads him not to expect too a 
reward—onl places where his pictures be seen. Such had: been my 
hope; and I find my ‘Turkish Burial-Ground’ and ‘Xanthean Tent 
Seana ae Se veer te Set least the first-named) of the large room, con- 
spicuously obscure. My large picture is not so badly hung (six feet or 
more above the ground), but in such a place that one may expect but little 
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from it.” To another friend he wrote the gir :—“ Despite all that 
at the Academy this year, 
in the sale of the pictures, but by the 
our 
have given me commissions, or desi | have a picture. 
Among the number is Mr. Vernon (ever the judicious patron and 
friend of genius); and, as one friend writes me, the only thing - sur- 
prises him is, ‘ that they were not hung upside down.’ Such has been the 
reward I have received for the expenditure of large sums, of great labour, 
the risk of health, breaking up for a time a connection, &c., the fatigue and 
exhaustion of a na pen aap are the rewards, or post of honour, a 
protected body aff to the young English artist ! ee ee ee 
room,” &c. &e. Posterity has not endorsed the verdict of the Academy. 








collectors | became so 





_ These extracts show that with whatever outward equanimity Miiller bore 
his treatment, yet the iron had entered deeply into his soul. Towards the 
end of the month in which the Academy exhibition opened, his spirits 
and his health so indifferent, that he resolved to try 
what effect his native air would have upon both. Immediately after 
arriving at the house of his brother in Bristol, with whom he purposed to 
stay, it was found expedient to seek medical aid. But the end was not 
far off, and though professional skill and the unwearied attentions of rela- 
tions and friends served to prolong life a few months, death terminated his 
sufferings, which were very great, on the 8th of September, 1845. 

Though Miiller must essentially be ranked among landscape-painters, 
the figures he ‘frequently introduced into his pictures are of so important 
a character, as to entitle them to be called figure-subjects ; moreover, 





; 








some of his works are strictly of the latter class: he was equally distin- 
guished in both. “The strong feature of my career,” he says, in a letter 
already quoted, “ is, that all my lifetime I have been, arderit in the pursuit 
of my profession, and care little what trouble I go through to acquire a 
knowledge of it; always considering nature better than schools.” His 
style of painti < See ek ie oes sae fe 
peoeicbiemscs Ay es os GH omendlng pre Bat ; the 
arraD t of his compositions, er t ject, is most picturesque, 
and his colouring brilliant. When his w: are offered for sale, 
they are eagerly after, and often realise such prices as would 
astonish the artist, could he become cognisant of them. Several have 
been sold this in the auctioneers’ rooms, and have been knocked 
down for sums that show how greatly they are valued. The three engravings 


AFTER THE RAIN—NORTH WALES. 





[ W. Palmer. 


introduced here as illustrative of his style, gerd an adequate idea of the 
variety of subject that engaged his pencil, his effective manner of 
ing it; two out of the pictures, ‘Tae Iranian Sea-Porr’ and 
‘Tue Baccuanats,’ are in possession of Mr. Charles Baxter, the artist, 
whose “life” formed one of this series of papers in our Journal a few 
months since. : j 

To his talents as a painter Miiller added many most estimable traits of 
character ; his genius was associated with modesty, his dence with 
courtesy, his generosity with His highly-educated and delicate 
mind never unfitted him for mingling with the rough and rugged, where 
was to be found the recommendation of worth; while —. intellect a 
acquit of no common order were blended the strictest mora 

om pew sali ties virtues. Jamrs DAFrorxe. 
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| Nat. Gall. closes —Camb. Mich. Tm. begins. 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


| 
t 
| Moon’s First Quarter. 3h. 37m. p.m. 
| Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 


| Oxford Michaelmas Term begins. 
- | Old Michaelmas Day. 


| Fire Insurance ceases. 
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Full Moon. 6h. 15m. a.m. 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 


St. Luke. 


Moon’s Last Quarter. 11h. 27m. 4.x. 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


St. Simon and St. Jude. 


Twenty-third Sunday aftér Trinity —New 
[Moon. 3h. 38m. p.m. 
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ART-WORK IN OCTOBER. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., &c. 





In this. month the whole face of Nature 
changes, and scarcely is there a greater alter- 
ation in the landscape from October to De- 
cember than from June to October. 

All the trees change their colours, and not 
a few of them are doce yg a the middle 
of the month, the time of leaf-falling de- 
pending much on the damp or aridity of 
the season. In some years, when the sum- 
mer rainfall is above the average, we are 
recompensed for wet days and gloomy skies 
by the lengthened verdure of the trees, which 
revel in the moisture and fling out abundant 
masses of heavy leaf In other years, 
when the rainfall is below the average, the 
leaves fall much sooner, and the autumn sets 
in earlier. 

In the present year, for example, the 
middle of July found as t a change as 
is often seen in the ing of October. 
The lengthened drought and the continued 
rays of the sun drained the earth of its mois- 
ture, and for a considerable depth below the 
surface the soil was little better than dust 
and stones. In the vicinity of my own 
dwelling this early failure of the leaves has 
been very prominent, for the house is placed 
on the summit of a rather lofty hill, and 
stands upon a very deep layer of gravel, so 
that any water which falls on the surface 
is at once drained away. 

Towards the middle of July many of the 
lilacs were shrivelling up as if dying, the 
hornbeam and dogwood had become plenti- 
fully speckled with yellow, a deep brownish 
hue had to stain the elms, and the 
a was thickly strewn with the. fallen 
eaves of the maple and Spanish chestnut. 
As to grass, none was to seen. There 
were large patches of short, crisp, yellow 
hay, which Were thought to be lawns, but 
the soft green of the young blades had 
vanished. 

In general, however, October sees the trees 
dressed in all their autumnal bravery, and 
though the quickly closing day reminds us 
of the waning year, and the chill breezes of 
the morning are the precursors of coming 
winter, we can but allow our eyes to li 
upon the varied colours which deck the trees, 
and to admire with all our heart the rich, 
warm hues of the leaves that are so soon 
to fall. é 

Slightly variable as they are, the colours 
of each tree are tolerably constant, so that 
its species can be ised at a distance by 
its colour alone. There is the plane, for ex- 
ample, whose broad leaves always assume & 
tawny hue, and whose trunk and branches 
are ever dappled by its custom of shedding 

t patches of hake Both species of plane 

ave this curious custom, and at the foot of 
the Oriental and Occidental plane may be seen 
large sheets of bark, which have peeled off 
and fallen to the d, much to the dis- 
comfiture of week es Sedbeinsesble that had 
sheltered themselves behind the bark, and 
suddenly find themselves ousted from their 


premises. 

The two brightest colours which reign in 
the autumn leaves are yellow and me ge 
ng are —_ toned down pou’ — 

ere are, of course, excepti as the 
bright leafage of the Vieguia cs creeper, which 
clothes many a house with a scarlet robe 
and almost redeems the vapid nonentity of 
modern builders’ architecture. Yellow of 
nearly unmixed hue be seen in the 
hazel, and the maple, and the hornbeam, 
though in each plant the yellow is of a dif- 
ferent quality, that of the hazel being darkish 





yellow, that of the maple bein e yellow 
and that of the hornbeam Berg Iden 
yellow. The ash, too, puts on a owish 
suit in October, the hue being that of a 
nearly ripe lemon. 

A mixture of the two colours, red and 
yellow, is very common. The elm, for ex- 
ample, has autumnal leaves of an orange hue, 
which soon change to dull brown; and the 
sycamore becomes orange for a brief period, 
while passing from green into yellowish dun, 
and from that tint into scarlet. Reddish 
brown is even more common than oran 
and may be seen on a variety of trees. . The 
wild cherry, the dogwood, and the crab tree, 
are examples of this hue, wherein the 
red predominates; and in most cases, as the 
leaves become older and dryer, the red fades 
out of them, like the fugitive colour it is, and 
the brown assumes the predominance. . 

Yellow and brown is a very common mix- 
ture, and is found in the and the haw- 
thorn; these tints are iarly beautiful in 
the beech, which tree the faculty of re- 
taining its leaves for a long time, and will 
keep its mottled garments after the leaves 
of every other deciduary tree have strewn 
the ground. 

Scarlet now becomes pre-eminent in the 
woods and hedgerows, and — wild rose 
is now plenti gpa on ape pee its shining 
scarlet seed-cases, i of only showing a 
few red dots here and there, as was the case 
last month. 

The graceful mountain ash, the rowan of 
the Scotch, is now covered with fruit, the 
scarlet berries hanging in heavy clusters, and 
giving promise of a plentiful uet to the 
missel-thrush. Let every one who loves a 
— tree, and can appreciate the song of 

irds, plant a few mountain ash plants near 
the house. He will be well rewarded for his 
trouble, for the tree is a quick grower, and 
shoots up wonderfully fast, so that in a few 
ears the sapling becomes a ble tree. 

en the missel-thrush has a — liking for 
the scarlet fruit, and if he finds himself well 
supplied with food, will remain for several 
wi beyond his usual time of migration 
repaying his benefactor with his rich an 
2 ene 

ough he goes away, other es 
come to us, such as the redwing and the 
fieldfare, the latter bird making its appear- 
ance in large flocks, and being rather shy 
until the winter has fairly set in. - 

To return to our autumnal hues. There 
is scarlet ev here—on the trees, on the 

und, on the hedges, and underthem. The 
‘lords and ladies ” have now exchanged their 
beautiful purple spikes for clusters of large 
scarlet berries, the fruit of the bittersweet 
nightshade hangs heavily on the delicate 
branches, and the glowing fruit of the bryony 
covers the hedges with its scarlet clusters. 
The deep bloomy purple of the blackberry 
now makes its ap . ially after the 
first frost, and the ripe elderberries cluster 
thickly among the perishing leaves, ready to 
be gathered and made into that remarkable 
wine which is so great a favourite at Christ- 
mas-tide. 


In October fungi become luxurian 


and the - or white-cap 
m , may be f in plenty. As to 
the latter edible, let it be searched for in 


fairy rings, especially where they cut low 
aan ae Ta iondilllan: eonmieg it to 
thrive wandestaly. Some of them are most 
sin in shape, and many are most beau- 
- in hue, am which the well-known 

agaric is pre-eminent, with its scarlet cap 
dotted with peara The lichens, too, come 
orward, and, indeed, the great season of 


fi 
the ic collector begins with the 
of October. 


Flowers now become very scarce, and, ex- 
nie in damp and sheltered spots, they almost 
wholly vanish. — be - noticeable little 
growing in m at flowers 
pe thts sn ie Somes hated b shepherds 
with the same unreasoning hate that is borne 
by mariners to the stormy petrel. This plant 
is the marsh pennywort, so called because it 
ws in marshes, and its leaves are round 
e the old pence. Shepherds call it sheep- 
rot, ie under the impression that it causes 
the terrible foot-rot among their flocks, and, 
in consequence, they detest the plant.. In 
reality they ought to be ul to it, inas- 
much as its hee Being flowrets afford a 
warning that the land is unfit for sheep, and 
is likely to produce the disease already men- 
tioned. Sometimes the plant is called white- 
rot, in allusion to its ~— pence 
ving disposed of the vegetable world 
=o temms i the speak Sinai ‘ 
Some of the birds have already been men- 
tioned, and to them must be added certain 
others. Those who live in the south of Eng- 
land may now expect to see our friend the 
hooded crow back again. During the summer 
he has been northward, sojourning in Scot- 
land and the cooler parts of our island ; but 








he does not like too severe a cold, and is 
driven southward by the first heavy snows. 

In this month the chaffinches begin to flock 
together after their fashion, and the snipe 
rises from the marshes, inviting the sports- 
man to the long-expected joys of paeoring 
about in the puddles, sinking up to his knees 
in the q and walking about all day 
with the water “ squishing ”’ in his boots. 

But, to the generality of British sportsmen, 
Oetober is a much-loved month, because in 
it pheasant-shooting becomes a legal recre- 
ation, and during the first few weeks the 
beautiful birds are subjected to a process of 
slaughter which ~looks ‘like extermination. 
But, after that time, the survivors have found 
out the meaning of men, dogs, and guns, and 
—_ to be shot, without trouble and much 
toil. 

Let not the artist, who really wishes to 
depict his subject aright, represent the phea- 
sant-shooter as surrounded with the tender 

of May, or the full foliage of June, 
both of which errors are strangely rife among 
htsmen. Let the trees be thinned of 
their leafage, let the warm orange, the varied 
yellow, and the-faded brown take the place 
of the vanished greens; let the half-withered 
seed-stalks stand where flowers lately waved 
their many-coloured petals, and let the 
sharply-outlined clouds cut the sky, as is 
their wont in mid-autumn. 

In October the artist will find his best 
opportunities of studying the swine as they 
are in nature, and not as they appear when 
cooped up in the narrow par Se which we 
seem to think good enough for them. Pigs 
are much more sensible animals than they 
are supposed to be, and whenever they can 
obtain an opportunity of developing both 
their instincts and their reasoning powers; 
they are sure to take advantage of it. 

ere are several forests still in England 
whither swine are taken to feed on the fallen 
acorns and ‘beech- and a very curious 
sight they present. “Under the guidance of 
certain veterans, who have passed several 
seasons in the forest, they soon learn to come 
home at night, and to enter the comfortable - 


where they can repose in safety. During 
the day ts oe about at will, but never 
travel very far from their pen, always remain- 
ing within hearing of the swineherd’s horn 
the sound of whi they know to be a signal 
that food is near. ° 
During this five or six weeks of - 
the swine pick up instinctively the habits of 





wild life, and can hardly be recognised as the 














first 
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same animals which had so lately been lying 
asleep in their sty, and only waking towards 
the feeding hour. In England this custom is 
pe pes oe owing to the destruction of many 

‘our best forests, but in many parts of the 
Continent it flourishes in full vigour. 

The fields and farmsteads are again busy 
with many labourers. In the fields are gangs 
of workers, some getting in the ripened crops, 
and others preparing the ground for the 
Be harvest. 

‘otatoes are never very picturesque v 
tables, even when in ful” flower, but the 
process of digging and removing them is 
eminently so. 

In one of the field are the aes? 
labourers, most of them Irish, “ illigant wit 


the e intirely,” but using the fork in 
lieu of their favourite implement, and turn- 


ing the tubers out of the soil. Others are 
busily employed at removing the haulm to 
leeward, where it is piled into heaps and 
burned, the white smoke careering 
over the ground, and sadly afflicting the eyes 
and nostrils of those who come within its 
scope. Gangs of women are hard at work 
at picking te the potatoes and gathering 
them into ets ready for the approaching 
cart ; and although every one must experience 
a feeling of t that women should ever 
be put to field work at all, no one can den 
that their rugged and scanty raiment is 
mightily —— 

n October, too, the more skilled labourers 
are working at the gates and fences, 
rough and ready ao graf 
large stock of tools, an 





tfully | 


‘© | cotta. 
nd fences, their | » statue of Galileo, by Boni, of Milan, of much 
dispensing with @ | merit, but the head is too small, and the resem- 
requiring only an | blance is not after the best portraits at Florence. 








described in these 


columns, there is merit of a 
high order. It cannot be thought that the pro- 


ject was not intended to elicit new ideas; yet 
w has its ion been met by the artists 
who have contributed? Many of the statues 
have been in existence for years; others, if more 
recent, still challenge the eye as having min- 
led in other assem The grace and 
uty of a* piece of sculpture will outlive a 
thousand years; and if the real aim of this exhi- 
bition does not rise above the mercantile level, 
there are a few admirable statues really worthy of 
multiplication and circulation in bronze and terra 
cotta. But certain of the casts point directly 
to industrial, rather than fine, Art; and if, on 
surveying the collection, those sculptors who have 
declined the competition congratulate themselves 
that they are not represented, there are also some 
who have contributed who will not be proud of 
their associations. With whatever view the pro- 
posal has been made, its terms have at once 
repudiated by an eminent section of the profes- 
sion ; and those by whom the conditions have been 
ted have ed it as likely to be productive 
of little professional advantage. ‘To sculptors, 
the savour of South Kensington will be by no 
means sweet when their works are looked upon 
as wares, and themselves as, in the accepted sense, 
handicraftsmen. Of these sculptures, then, we 
say that with very many of them we have long 
had a nodding acquaintance, It is not, therefore, 
n to enter into any description of them. 
Some of the terra cotta statues show themselves 
at once as —: but others, exemplifying 
terra cotta, look like plaster coloured, and the 
effect of these will not promote the cause of terra 
In modern Italian baked earth, there is 


axe, a beetle, a mallet, a saw, an auger, a There are other works by the same artist. ‘ Cupid 


mortice chisel, and a handful or two of large | 


nails. Such are some of the sights of mid- 
autumn. 





THE EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE 
AT THE 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 





Wuew an exhibition of sculpture was projected 
at the Horticultural Gardens for this season— 
Mr. Henry Cole having become their “ manager,” 
in the room of Dr. Lindley—there were, it will 
be remembered, certain terms on which the works 
were to be received that were extremely distasteful 
to the profession. It was pro that the ex- 
hibited works should be la! with the prices at 
which copies in bronze, terra cotta, or other mate- 
rial, would be sold to the public. This unusual 
and arbi condition was considered so offensive 
by the Institute of Sculptors, that a resolution 
was that body, declining to contribute 
to the exhibition, and subsequently a second vote 
was passed confirmatory of the first. The result 
is that scarcely any of our first-class sculptors 
have sent works. That very objectionable article 
of the proposal—the labelling of the statues— 
does not seem to have been carried out.- Whether 
it was rescinded or not before the placing of the 
works, we know not; there are, at t, nO price 
labels attached tothem. It was in nowise proba- 
ble that men in the enjoyment of that distinction 
which has been achieved by our eminent sculptors, 
would submit to have their works ticketed in the 
manner intended. Such a proposition must have 
been put forth in entire ignorance of the spiritand 
feeling of the profession. In support of such a 
proceeding, it cannot be urged that the catalogues 
of certain exhibitions are priced,—the cases are 
of alana cence, Sp properties Sy ae 

ninety t, in m to the num- 
ber, there is a Soom ay 3 rv of excel- 
lence. It is clear that those artists who assist 
the project have not deemed it to work 
for it. If an 
for the occasion, it has no 


| 





and a Dog,’ by Marochetti, resembles in every- 
thing, as of course is intended, a Roman bronze. 
J. T. Wills sends a ‘Comus’ Vase; by W. Theed 
there is ‘The Bard ;’ ‘ Innocence,’ by Malempre ; 
‘ Andromeda,’ J. Bell—the original is at Osborn 
—and by the same, ‘ Imogen entering the Cave ;’ 
‘ Tnnocence,’ M. de Bleser; ‘ Purity,’ M. Noble; 
‘ Thetis,’ M. Barreau ;‘ Bacchus and Ino,’ Malem- 
pre; ‘ Briseis,’ E.W.Wyon; ‘Lurline,’ M. Bayley; 
‘Lalage,’ J. Bell; ‘Suzanne,’ Destreez; ‘The 
Mother’s Kiss,’ H. Weekes, R.A.; ‘Lady A. C. 
Pole,’ T. Foe a ‘ Shakspeare bet ween Tra- 
gedy and Comedy,’ J. Bell, &c. 

Near the entrance at the upper end of the Ex- 
hibition Road is placed a cast by Marochetti of a 
statue of the Prince Consort, coloured to give 
the effect of bronze. The Prince is seated, and 
wears the uniform of a field-marshal, over which 
is thrown the mantle of the Order of the Thistle. 
The right hand, holding a plumed hat, han 
down, while the left rests on the arm of the 
-— bagoah ps and features are those of the 

ince as he appeared ten or twelve years ago. 
The arcade under which the statue is’ placed! te 
by no means favourable for the consideration of 
such a work. It is extremely difficult to con- 
ceive anything new as a representation of Prince 
Albert ; this portrait has, however, the great merit 
of being a very striking reeemblance, yet at the 
same time unlike all other portraits of the Prince 
that have preceded it. The sculptor has sacrificed 
much to impart to the that kind of motive 
which suggests the turn of its thought and lan- 

ge; but his success is signal. The head is 
slightly turned to the left, and all the faculties 
are alive—not in thought, but in argument; the 
Sore insists on your hearing what it has to say. 
The chair is occupied as if it were a relief to sit ; 
hence an ease unattainable in a studied attitude. 
Few artists would have ventured to dispose the 
legs as we find them here. The arrangement is 
not graceful, but their firmness contributes much 
to the earnestness of the head. There is 
rally something in the works of this sculptor 
contemptuous of the canons of composition : 
it is the legs, but the purpose is obvious. The 
most cunning uses are made of the mantle, in 
alternating its folds with the inexorable sharpness 


necessary 
ything has been executed expressly | of the ancient chair. This is the original cast 
© conspicuous merit, for the statue of the Prince Consort which was 
though in many of the productions which have _ inaugurated at Aberdeen by the Queen. 

been familiar to us for years, and that have been 








THE TURNER. GALLERY. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, ITALY. 
Engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. 


Byron and Turner appear to have regarded Italy 
with kindred winder the memory of her past 
glories and her present loveliness animated the 
pencil of the one and ae of ps yr the 
never wrote more uent an e 
sede than those which this land called forth, 
and many of Turner’s noblest pictures are de- 
rived from the same source. Italy is the country 
over which the painter’s imagination revelled ; it 
gave him ideas to mould into whatever form, and 
to invest with whatever colour, his genius mi 
choose to impart to it. He saw beauty in 
decayed palaces, and grandeur in her ruins of 
departed greatness; and he clothed them with a 
glory which might have belonged to her primitive 
state, and which is due to them how low soever 
she may now have fallen. He revivified Italy, 
making her not so much what she is, as what it 
may be supposed she was when holding an ex- 
alted position among the nations of the earth; 
but he put his own peculiar stamp both on the 
present and the past. His reverence of the land 
may be inferred from the fact that all, or nearly 
all, his finest landscapes are associated with it 
either directly or indirectly ; for his Carthagenian 
jictures seem to have a common nature with his 
talian. He visited other countries, and saw 
what they had to show him; he knew his own 
native land well, with all her wealth of scenery, 
fresh and beautiful and varied; but these seem 
rarely to have stirred him to lavish his genius 
upon them in such a way as did that portion of 
he which lies south of the Alps. 
And Byron, too, venerated Italy, and mourned 
over her desolate political condition :— 


* Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 
The trebly hun triumphs: and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page !—but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all besides —decay. 
Alas for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was 
free!” 


And in what true poetic spirit he refers to her 
magnificent scenery in the following lines :— 
“ A land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mind of Nature’s heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 


“ The commonwealth of kinds, the men of Rome! 
And ever since. and now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the en of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desert what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
era eco ew ee 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defeced.” 
It was from this latter stanza that Turner 
com his picture; he adopted it as the motto 
to his work when exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1832. There are several of his compositions 
which show more of architectural grandeur than 
the edifices introduced here, but none, perhaps, 
that conveys a more impressive idea of a glorious 
country in ruins—none that more completely 
seems to link the Italy of the present with the 
Italy of the past ; as we look upon it the thoughts 
go back through whole centuries of. years. On 
the summits of the lofty hills to the left are relics 
of temples which might have stood in the days of 
the Cxsars; nearer to the spectator is a mass 
of buildings that may have been erected in the 
medizval ; in the foreground is a group of 
modern Italians enjoying what we must most 
unclassically and irreverently—considering the 
locality—call a “ pic-nic,” on a spot which over- 
looks the vast of landscape, its ruins, its 
glorious river, and its long range of distant hills 
stretching far away to the horizon. 
This noble composition has, unfortunately, lost 
much of the beauty of the original colouring; @ 
result greatly to be deplored, for the picture is 
undoubtedly one of Turner’s finest works. 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 





CHAPTER XXI.— —His early .—His sets 
oe de 
yor a of Beauty, and the persecution 
—His patronage by Lord Bute.—Caricature of 
—Attacks to which he was exposed by it, and which 
hastened his death. 
On the 10th of November, 1697, William Hogarth 
was born in the city of London. His father, 
Richard Ho, was a London schoolmaster, 
who labo to increase the income derived from 
his scholars by compiling books, but with no 
t success. From his childhood, as he tells 
us in his “ Anecdotes” of himself, he displayed a 
taste for drawing, and especially for caricature ; 
and, out of school, he — to have been seldom 
without a pencil in his hand. The limited means 
of Richard Hogarth compelled him to take the boy 
from school at an early age, and bind him appren- 
tice to a steel-plate engraver. But this occupation 
proved little to the taste of one whose ambition 
rose much higher; and when the term of his 
apprenticeship had expired, he applied himself 
to engraving on copper; and, setting up on his 
own account, did considerable amount of work, 
first in engraving arms and shop-bills, and after- 
wards in pate and engraving book illustra- 
tions, noneof which displayed any superiority over 
the ordinary run of such productions. Towards 
1728, Hogarth began to practise as a painter, and 
he subsequently attended the academy of Sir 
James Thornhill, in Covent Garden, where he be- 
came acquainted with that painter’s only daughter, 
Jane. The result was a clandestine marrisge in 
1730, which met the disapproval and provoked 
the anger ‘of the lady’s father. Subsequently, 
however, Sir James e convinced of the 
genius of his son-in-law, and a reconciliation was 
effected through the medium of Lady Thornhill. 
At this time Hogarth had already commenced 
that new style of - av which was destined to 
raise him soon to a degree of fame as an artist 
few men have ever attained. In his “ Anec- 
dotes” of himself, the painter has given us an 
interesting account of the motives by which he 
was guided. “The reasons,” he says, “which 
induced me to adopt this mode of designing were, 
that I thought both writers and painters in 
the historical style, totally overlooked that inter- 
mediate species of subjects which may be placed 
between the sublime and the grotesque. I there- 
fore wished to compose pictures on canvas similar 
to representations on the stage ; and further hope 
that they will be tried by the same test, and 
criticised by the same criterion. Let it be observed, 
that I mean to speak only of those scenes where 
the human species are actors, and these, I think, 
have not often been delineated in a way of which 
they are — and capable. In these composi- 
tions, those subjects that will both entertain and 


improve the mind bid fair to be of the greatest | in 


public utility, and must therefore be entitled to 
rank in the highest class. If the execution is 
difficult (though that is but a secondary merit), 
the author has claim to a higher degree of praise. 
If this be admitted, comedy, in says as well as 
writing, ought to be allotted the first place, though 
the sublime, as it is called, has been opposed to it. 
Ocular demonstration will carry more conviction 
to the mind of a sensible man than all he would 
find in a thousand volumes, and this has been 
attempted in the prints I have composed. Let 
the decision be left to every unprejudiced eye ; 
let. the in either pictures or prints be 
considered as players dressed either for the sub- 
lime, for | (mony comedy, or farce, for high or 
low life. I have endeavoured to treat my subjects 
as a dramatic writer: my picture is my stage, 
and men and women my players, who, by means 
of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit a 
dumb-show.” 

The great series of pictures, indeed, which form 
the principal foundation of Hogarth’s fame, are 
comedies rather than caricatures, and noble come- 
dies they are. It is not as or excellence 


a life of profligacy entailed on the other sex. 
In many respects it is superior to the ‘ Har- 
lot’s ’ and its ils come more home 


to the feelings of le in general, because 
those of the Ao ME seme cal are more veiled 
from the public gaze. The p: of the spend- 
thrift in dissipatioh and riot, from the moment 
he becomes possegsed of the fruits of paternal 
avarice, until his career ends in prison and mad- 
ness, forms a marvellous drama, in which every 








of drawing that he for often draws 





Fiz. 1.—DESPAIR, 


incident presents itself, and every agent performs 
his part, = naturally, that it seems seeae bapend 
mal og vd of acting. Perhaps no one ever pic- 
t despair with greater perfection than it is 
shown in the face and bearing of the unhappy 
hero of this history, in the last plate but one of 
the series, where, thrown into prison for debt, 
he receives from the manager of.a theatre the 
announcement that the play,which he had written 
the hope of retrieving somewhat of his posi- 
tion—his resource—has been refused. 
on the wretched table 
one side his wife reproaches 


for the indulgence he has obtained in pri 
are unpai cod axon the potene nalianea to Lalinae 
him his beer without first receiving his "AE 
It is but a to’ Bedlam, which, in 


al 
A 


= 
g 








Fig. 2.—FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 


In the interval between these three great monu- 
ments of his talent, Hogarth had published various 
other plates, belonging to much the same class of 
subjects, and displaying different of excel- 
lence. His ving of ‘Southwark Fair,’ pub- 
lished in 1733, which immediately cepaided the 





‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ may be regarded serene 
he 


an attempt to rival the fairs of Callot. 

‘ Midnight Modern Conversation ’ appeared in the 
in between the ‘ Harlot’s Progress’ and the 
Rake’s Progress ;’ and three years after the series 
last mentioned, in 1738, the engraving, remarkable 
equally in design and execution, of the ‘ Strolling 
Actresses in a Barn,’ and the four plates of ‘ Morn- 
ing,’ ‘ Noon,’ ‘ Evening,’ and ‘ Night,’ all full of 
choicest bits of humour. Such is the group of the 
old maid and her footboy in the first of this series 
(cut No. 3)—the former stiff and prudish, whose 
religion is evidently not that of charity; while 
the crawls after her, shrinking at the same 
time under the effects of cold and hunger. Among 
the humorous events which fill the plate of ‘ Noon,’ 
we may point to the disaster of the boy who has 
been sent to the baker’s to fetch home the family 
dinner, and who, as represented in our cut 
No. 4, has broken his pie-dish, and spilt its 
contents on the ground; and it is difficult to say 
which is with most fidelity to nature— 
the terror and shame of the unfortunate lad, or 
the feeling of enjoyment in the face of the little 
girl who is feasting on the fragments of the 
scattered meal. In 1741 appeared the plate of the 
‘Enraged Musician.’ During this period, Hogarth 
ap to have been hesitating between two 
subjects for his third grand pictorial drama. 





Fig. 3.—AN OLD MAID AND HER PAGE. 


Some unfinished sketches have been found, from 
which it would seem that, after depicting the 
miseries of a-life of dissi Sekedis Beontion 
rar ta Vomnaati ; 

a a gh rae 
marriage; but for some reason or other he aban- 





doned this design, and gave the picture of wed- 
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lock in a less amiable light, in his ‘ Marria a a | revecigidl himadit by dedicating his print to the 


mode.’ In 1750 appeared the ‘ March to 
ley,’ in many respects one of his best works. It 
is a striking of the want of discipline, 
and the low morale, of the English army under 
George II. Many amusing groups fill this ‘pic- 
ture, the scene which is laid in Tottenham 
Court Road, along which the Guards are su 

posed to be marching to encamp at Finchley, in 
consequence of rumours of the approach of the 
Pretender’s army in the Rebellion of ’45. The 
soldiers in front are moving on with some degree 
of order, but in the rear we see nothing but 
confusion, some reeling about under the effects 





Fig. 4.—LOSS AND GAIN. 


of liquor, and confounded by the cries of women 
and children, camp-followers, ballad singers, plun- 
derers, and the like. One of the latter, as repre- 
sented in our cut No. 5, is assisting a fallen 
soldier with an additional dose of liquor, while 
his —— propensities are betrayed by the hen 
screaming from his wallet, and by the chickens 
following distractedly the cries of their parent. 
Hogarth presents a singular example of a 
satirist who suffered under the very punishment 
which he inflicted on others. He made many 
rsonal enemies in the course of his labours. 
e had his career with a well-known 
personal satire, entitled ‘The Man of Taste,’ 
which was a caricature on Pope, and the poet is 
said never to have forgiven it. Although the 
satire in his more celebrated works appears to 
us general, it told upon his contemporaries per- 
sonally ; for the figures which act their parts in 
them were so many portraits of individuals who 
moved in contemporary society, and who were 
known to everybody, and thus he provoked a 





Fig. 5.—A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


host of enemies. He was to an extraordinary 
degree vain of his own talent, and jealous of that 
of others in the me pee and he spoke 
in terms of undisgui — t of almost all 
artists, or present. us inter intro- 
duced Bto the print of ‘ Beer Street ” is said to 
be a caricature upon John Stephen Liotard, one of 
the artists mentioned in the last chapter. He 
thus provoked the hostility of the g-zatest part 
of his prenten 200 5 in his own profession, and 
in the sequel to support the full weight of 
their anger. When George II.,“who had more 
taste for soldiers than pictures, saw the oe 
of the ‘ March to Finchley,’ instead of irin 
it as a work of Art, he is said to have ex 
himself with anger at the insult which he believed 
was offered to his army; and Hogarth not only 


inch- | 





king of Prussia, by which it did become a satire 
on the British army, but he threw himself into 
the faction of the Prince of Wales at Leicester 
House. The first occasion for the display of all 
these animosities was given in the year 1753, 
S the close of which he published his “ ae 
of Beauty.” h far from being himself a suc- 
cessful Saha at Costs Hogarth undertook in 
this work to investigate the principles of beauty, 
which he referred to a waving or serpentine line, 
and this he termed the “line of beauty.” Hogarth’s 
manuscript was revised by his friend, Dr. Morell, 
the compiler of the ‘‘ Thesaurus,” whose name 
became thus associated with the book. This work 
exposed its author to a host of violent attacks, 
and to unbounded ridicule, especially from the 
whole tribe of offended artists. A t num- 
ber of caricatures upon Hogarth and his line of 
beauty appeared during the year 1754, which 
show the bitterness of the hatred he had pro- 
voked ; and to hold still further their terror over 
his head, most of them are inscribed with the 
words, “To be continued.” Among the artists 
who especially signalised themselves by their zeal 
against him, was Paul Sandby, to whom we owe 
some of the best of these anti-Hogarthian carica- 
tures. One of these is entitled ‘A New Dunciad, 
done with a view of [fixing] the fluctuating ideas 
of taste.’ In the rincipel group (which is given 
in our cut No. 6), Hogarth is represented playing 
with a pantin, or figure which was moved into 
activity by pulling a string, that here takes some- 
what the form of the line of beauty, which is 
also drawn upon his palette. This figure is 
described underneath the picture as “‘a painter at 
the proper exercise of his taste.” To his breast 
is attached a card (the knave of hearts), which is 
described by a very bad pun as “the fool of arts.” 
On one side “his genius” is represented in the 
form of a black harlequin ; while behind appears 
a rather jolly personage (intended, perhaps, for 
Dr. Morell), who, we are told, is one of his 
admirers. On the table are the foundations, or 
the remains, of “a house of cards.” By him is 
Hogarth’s favourite dog, named Trump, which 





Lomatius, who had enounced it in a treatise on 


the Fine Arts, published in the sixteenth century.* | figure 


In another eT ae Paul Sandby, with a 
vulgar title whi ill not repeat, Hogarth is 
visited, in the midst of his glor , by the ghost of 
Lomazzo, carrying in one hand his treatise on 
the Arts, and with his other holding up to view 
the line of beauty itself. In the inscriptions on 
the plate, the principal figure is described as “ An 
author sinking under the weight of his saturnine 
analysis ;” mes | indeed, Hogarth’s terror is broadly 
painted, while the volume of his Analysis is a 
t in 


heavily upon “a strong sup 
ies of beauty by the mighty po it.” Be- 
side H stands “ his faithful pug,” and be- 


hind him “a friend of the author, endeavouring 
to prevent his sinking to his natural lowness.” 
On the other side Dr. Morell, or, — 
Mr. Townley, the master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, who continued his service in ing 
the book for the press after Morell’s de- 
scribed as “the author’s friend and corrector,” 


* Tt was translated into by Richard Haydocke, 
Paintinge, Carvinge 





ont ee ee 5 
Buildingé,” fol. 1598. This is one of the earliest works on 
language. 


Art in the English 








always accompanies him in these caricatures. 
Another caricature which appeared at this time 
represents Hogarth on the stage as a quack doctor, 
holding in his hand the line of beauty, and recom- 
mending its extraordinary qualities. This print 
is entitled ‘A Mountebank Painter demonstrating 
to his admirers and subscribers that crookedness 
is y° most beautifull.’ Lord Bute, whose patron- 
age at Leicester House Hogarth now enjoyed, is 





Fig. 6.—A PAINTER’S AMUSEMENTS, 


represented fiddling, and the black harlequin 
serves as “‘his puff.” In the front a crowd of 
deformed and hump-backed people are pressing 
forwards (see our cut No. 7), and the line of 
beauty fits them all admirably. 

Much as this famous line of beauty was ridi- 
culed, Hogarth was not allowed to retain the small 
honour which seemed to arise from it undisputed. 
Tt was said that he had stolen the idea from an 
Italian writer named Lomazzo, Latinised into 


. —— 
Fig. 7.—THE LINE OF BEAUTY EXEMPLIFIED. 


astonished at the sight of the ghost. The ugly 
on the left hand of the picture is described 
as “Deformity weeping at the condition of her 
darling son,” while the other dog is “a grey- 
hound bemoaning his friend’s condition.” This 
group is represented in our cut No.8. The other 
caricatures which appeared at this time were too 
numerous to allow us to give a particular descrip- 
tion of them, The artist is usually represented, 
under the influence of his line of beauty, painting 
ugly pictures from deformed models, or attempt- 
ing historical pictures in a style bordering on 
caricature, or, on one occasion, as locked up in a 
mad-house, and allowed only to exercise his skill 
upon the bare walls. One of these caricatures is 
entitled, in allusion to the title of one of his most 


sm fall Righ of Bye MBM 9 appears 
in ight throu i pursued 
by women and +f ‘met oleae 
variety, and defended only by his favourite 
With the ‘ Marriage 2 /a mode,’ H may 
be considered as having reached his highe 
of excellence. The set of ‘ Ind and Id) 
ness’ tells-a good and useful m siory, but 
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Fig. 8.—PIRACY EXPOSED. 


his own account, received from it an income of 
about two hundred pounds a-year. This appoint- 
ment caused another display of hostility towards 
him, and his enemies called him jeeringly the 
king’s chief panel painter. It was at this mo- 
ment that a plan for the establishment of an 
Academy of the Fine Arte was agitated, which, a 
few years later, came into existence as the Royal 
Academy, and Hogarth ‘proclaimed so loud an 
opposition to this project, that the old cry was 
raised anew, that he was jealous and envious of 
all his profession, and that he sought to stand 
alone as superior to them all. It was the signal 
for a new onslaught. of caricatures upon himself 
and his line of beauty. _ Hitherto his assailants 
had been found chiefly among the artists, but the 
time was now approaching when he was destined 
to thrust himself into midst of a political 
struggle, where the attacks of a new class of 
enemies carried with them a more bitter sting. 
George II. died on the 17th of October, 1760, 
and his grandson succeeded him on the throne as 
George III. It appears evident that before this 
time Hogarth had gained the favour of Lord 
Bute, who, his interest with the Princess of 
Wales, was all-powerful in the household of the 
young prince. The painter had hitherto kept 
tolerably clear of politics in his prints, but now, 
unluckily for himself, he suddenly rushed into 


the arena of political caricatute.. It was gene- 
rally said that Hogarth’s object was, by display- 
ing his zeal in the cause of his patron, Lord Bute, 


to obtain an increase in his pension; and he 
acknowledges himself that his object was gain. 
“This,” he says, “being a period when war 
abroad and contention at home en evi 
one’s mind, prints were thrown into the back- 
ground ; and the ion rendered it 


Hogarth’s] to recover my lost time, and stop a 
gap in my income.” Accordingly he determined 
to attack the great minister, Pitt, who had then 
recently been com to resign his office, and 
had over to the opposition. It is ati 

"s 
informed of hi 


J oh Wilkes, who had previously been 
friend, having i 


been 





ign. *| this description, published in 1754, Hogarth 
mtd Gade as wake rises again, and approaches in some degree to his 
horrors 


fi 
In 1757, on the death of his brother-in-law, 


John Thornhill, the office of serjeant-painter of 
was 


his Majesty’s works became vacant, and it 
bestowed upon Hogarth, who, according to 





the Duke of Newcastle brings a barrow-full of 
Monitors and North Britons, the violent journals 
of the party, to feed it. There is much 


detail in the print which it is not to 
describe. In fulfilment of his: threat, Wilkes, 
in the number of the North Briton published on 
the Saturday immediately following the publi- 
cation of this print, Hi with extra- 
ordinary bitterness, casting cruel reflections upon 
his domestic as well as his professional character. 
H , stung to the quick, retaliated Ol 
lishing the well-known caricature of Wilkes. 
Thereupon Churchill, the poet, Wilkes’s friend, 
and formerly the friend of Hi also, pub- 
lished a bitter invective in verse against the 
peniets y saalher fears be ee Ho- 
garth.” Hogarth iated again: “ Having an 
old plate by me,” he tells us, “ with oan sane 
ready, such as a background and a dog, I 
to — er how I could Se work 7 
aside to some account, so “up a print o 
Master Churchill in the character Tf 5 en 
The unfinished picture was intended to be a por- 
bevy of ee ———_ bear, 
which represen’ urchill, a 

in cue beak, ool e-clben 0 beanelhek 
each knot sega pe 1,” “lie 2” ae 

inter exults over iary profit iv 
the extensive pe iy Yvan prints. 


such names as Hogg-ass, 
Our cat No.9 


Ge hemes op Gite consion greater than ever. 
dies on his own works, sneers at his 


ce and manners, - reflections u his 
, were all embodied in prints which bore 

Hegesrt, O’Garth, &e. 
ts one caricature por- 


traits of the artist. Tt is entitled “Wm. Hogarth, 


wears the 

















foot of 


ublish ; 


from 


merit till 





The virulence of the caricaturists against Ho- 


onour, as it 
proper colours. You likewise know what. induced 
me to do this; but it is in yr power to prevent it 


do Cohan” 


“Maist. Hog 


Fig. 9.—AN INDEPENDENT DRAUGHTSMAN. 


aarp ye Rae es letters which are written at the 


plate :— 


of a letter from Mr. Hog-garth to Lord 


“ 
ig < fe Fag wth his Lordship’s Answer. 
“My Lord,—The enclosed is a design I intend to 


you are sensible it will not redound to your 
expose you to all the world in your 


in publick, which I would have you 
. “Wii. Hoe-cartu. 
-garth,—By my saul, mon, I am sare 


troobled for what I have done ; I did na ken yt muckle 


noow; say na mair aboot it; I’ll mak au 


things easy to you, & gie » you bock your Pension. 


SAwNEY MucKLEmon.” 


In an etching without a title, published at this 
time, and copied in our cut No. 10, the Hogar- 
thian dog is represented barking from a cautious 











io 


Churchill’s metrical epistle, irritated Hogarth 
more than all the hostile caricatures, and were 
believed to have broken his heart. He 
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| 
MACLISE’S ‘DEATH OF NELSON.’ | 


In proportion as Mr. Maclise’s ‘ Death of Nelson’ 
advances towards completion, so the public inte- 
rest and curiosity increase, under the excitembnt 
of impressions derived from the painting already 


finished, ‘ The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
after the Battle of Waterloo.’ In connection with 
this subject, it is desirable to know whether water- 
glass painting fulfils its promise of fitness for our 
climate, and maintains thus far for our purposes 
its superiority over fresco ; and especially it would 
be satisfactory to learn whether the picture does 
justice or not to the fame of the painter, and is 
worthy of our naval history, and the place which 
it occupies. Besides, it will not be impertinent 
here to state in how short a time a production of 
such rare pictorial excellence, and such unusual 
dimensions, has been painted. All the nice techni- 
calities—as the rigging and upper gear—were dis- 
posed of before the aggroupments were 
touched ; and the latter are in a state so forward, 
that nearly the whole of the composition may 
now be seen and understood. The proportion of 
the work completed may be set down as seven- 
eighths ; but it will yet be another year before 
the whole is accomplished. During the progress 
of the picture up to this time, several important 
changes have been made in the arrangements as 
first determined in the smaller oil picture from 
which the artist works. Had it been otherwise, 
such an instance would, perhaps, have been singu- 
lar. It certainly would se tt so in the case 
of Mr. Maclise; the conception of some of his 
re works having received their most attractive 
eatures from the continuous suggestions of a 
most luxuriant fancy. But here he has advanced, 
step by step, strictly under the dictum, and 
according to the gauge, of indisputable authority, 
as far as that is accessible. The original cast of 
the subject appears in the small oil picture. Such 
preliminary essays are commonly called sketches, 
and in a great majority of the instances in which 
they are used, they are nothing else; but this is 
@ picture as studiously finished as the great paint- 
ing was intended to be, and as it is; and when the 
subject was thus dealt with on the canvas, the 
artist considered he had exhausted his theme 
—he believed there was not one thread of the 
tangled yarn that he had not taken up, havin 
consulted every history of the great battle, an 
listened to the story of every living tongue that 
had anything to tell him about it; yet do gallant 
officers of the highest rank, saturated with the 
salt of every sea which bears the British pennant, 
stand before the picture, and contradict each other 
most absolutely as to the proprieties of the subject. 
On such occasions, the artist is not a peacemaker ; 
on the contrary, he perhaps foments the quarrel 
by saying, “ Pray, gentlemen, settle the matter ; 
I tell you honestly, I shall be but too happy to 
give my adhesion to the winning side.” It is not 
too much to say that the painter is working under 
@ microscope,—the kind of criticism to which he 
is daily. open, and which he courts, condescends 
from the uilding up of the masts of the Victory, 
to the splicing of a rope-yarn, and the stitching 
of the sailors’ jerseys. When West painted the 
subject for George III., there was then living 
per every man who had survived the battle; 
and the material, gear, fittings, and appoint- 
ments that had served at Trafalgar were still in 
existence. But West took no pains to determine 
truthful detail; his picture is, therefore, full of 
error. When the existing contracts were entered 
on, it was pro to Mr. Maclise that his first 
subject should be taken from our early history ; 
but as there was a question of Waterloo and Tra- 
falgar, he very judiciously determined to treat 
these great themes first, as in beginning with 
another he would be removed ten years 
from the periods of the events which he was 
desirous of commemorating with all truth. Had 
he acquiesced in the suggestion, the difficulties of 
verification hereafter would have been proportion- 


ably augmented. 
fongth of the picture is fo -six feet, bein 
ual in measurement to the cis aaa ae 
ictory. The t on which Lord Nelson has 
} snub toy 6 tses: pluto Tet intclie 
planking of the deck, and bears the inscription, 
“ Here Nelson fell.” Six feet to the left of this 





is the descent to the cockpit, and, perhaps at 
twice that distance, on the right, are the steps 
leading up to the poop. The group which formed 
immediately round the fallen chief, contained 
prominently Captain Hardy, Dr. Beattie, with 
who were on the spot, as the commanding 
officer of marines, and some of the men. But 
this sorrowing circle is not yet carried out. It 
will, be left. 421 the last, being now gradually 
approached from the right, where a gun is being 
busily worked by its crew. The captain of the 
gan is a very striking figure; and supplementary 
to this disposition, are men and powder boys 
handing shot and cartridges, and others variously 
employed, but all active,-either as combatants, 
or in aiding those that are so. On the proper 
right of the group round Lord Nelson, a wounded 
man is being ied down to the cockpit; and 
yet farther is a gun surrounded by the gunners, 
all distracted by grief at the fall of the admiral. 
On the extreme Toft lie some of the dead and 
wounded. One of the latter is tended by women, 
who wash his wound, and hand him a glass 
of spirits. From one end of the deck to the 
other, the effect of the mournful event is electric 
—brave hearts are instantly overwhelmed with 
sorrow and dismay ; and then comes the vengeful 
reaction, the first impulse of which is to strike down 
the man that shot Nelson. It was at once ascer- 
tained that the fatal shot came from the mizen- 
top of the Redoutable, and the marines are already 
firing in that direction. At the extremity of the 
are two midshipmen, each with a musket in 
his d, and earnestly looking up through the 
smoke. One represents Lieutenant Pollard: the 
name of the other, we believe, was Collingwood. 
The former is said’to have killed the man who 
shot the admiral. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the man could not have survived, for the top 
was promptly cleared. It was something for the 
boy Pollard to have done so much towards aveng- 
ing the death of Nelson. He is now left drifting 
down the stream of years towards eighty, with his 
reward—Greenwich Hospital and a lieutenancy ; 
and in the upper ranks of the profession, there 
are those who will not believe that such a man 
either does, or ever did, exist. The Redoubtable 
lies so close alongside, that her mainyard, with 
the sail attached, has failen aboard the Vic- 
tory, being supported by the rigging; and over 
the poop , Bon the wreck of a mizen topmast, 
which may be either that of the enemy, or of 
Nelson’s ship, for both had been shot away. The 
resence and act of Pollard having come to the 
nowledge of Mr. Maclise subsequently to the 
completion of the working draught of the subject, 
the introduction of the two boys was one of the 
changes made: another was, the presence of 
women, and their ministering to the wounded, 
which, although authenticated beyond question, 
is nevertheless positively denied by officers hold- 
ing the highest rank in the service. 

n naval circles the picture has excited a stir- 
ring interest, not only from its merits as a grand 
work, but from its accuracy in the most minute 
details. Were it not as near as possible to perfec- 
tion as a commemoration of the great battle and 
the shipboard fashions of the day in which it was 
fought, it would attract but little of the attention 
of men who are so painfully critical as sailors. But 
white-headed old officers come p to point 
out a hundred errors, having chafed themselves 
into captious intolerance, by what they regard as 
the presumption of any man painting the battle 
of Trafalgar who has not served at least twenty 
years of his life at sea. Such men inspect the 
whole of the circumstances and appointments, 
down to the run and thickness of every rope in 
the rigging. Mr. Maclise has been at great pains 
os verily the fast ‘thaeh the eumnterteek the 
Victory was armed with pre ear guns, and 
that these guns were fired with a lock having a cord 
attached. The guns are most carefully painted, 
and have passed without question until v 
recently, when theartist is authoritatively inf 
by an aged officer that the guns in that part of 
the ship were not twelve-pounders, but carronades 
working on a slide; by another he is informed 
that the firing was not effected by means of a lock, 
ow means of a match; and by another that 

tain Hardy must in Hessian boots, a 
fashion pio to uel ofiaes of that time ; 


but this suggestion and assertion, as far as Captain 





Hardy is concerned, are set aside 
wherein it = re ay - i 
portion of Captain 8 shoe- 
ried awa — cine okie Lord Nelson 
mci sf “Warm work this, Hardy!” With 
semen So ie ay, snk: ke 
be established bo were carronades, the 
artist will certainly the change, although 
the general feeling is that the guris were as 

are painted, and fired with locks. Such are 
the difficulties that Mr. Maclise has had to combat 
from the beginning; and had he taken up the 
subject in no better spirit than West did, his 
task would have been hopeless. Such, however, 
is his solicitude for accuracy, that he has obtained 
from Greenwich the very coat and waistcoat in 
which Nelson was ki and the present Lord 
Nelson has kindly consented to confide to him 
the stars and orders worn by the hero when he 
was stricken down. Curiously enough Lord 
Nelson has sketched the orders in charcoal on the 
hoarding, and there the sketch remains. This 
hoarding is the same that fenced the painter in 
when he was busied with his Waterloo picture, 
in the early progress of which the late Prince 
Consort suggested that a Polish lancer would 
assist the variety, and at once, with a piece of 
white chalk, drew the outline of a lancer’s fi 
which is still on the hoarding as the Prince left 
it, and there is the proposal duly carried out in 
the picture. These same deal boards bear a ro 
outline proposal for a new National Gallery 
Lord Elcho, sketches by Lord Clarence Paget, and 
many other useful and interesting memoranda. 

In former descriptions of the progress of this 

icture, it was stated to be painted in stereochrome 
water-glass), the new method of mural paint- 
ing, about which there exist many misconcep- 
tions, not only on the side of the public, but amon 
artists themselves. It is simply a process 0 
water-colour painting on a dry wall, and the work 
being finished, it is faced with silicate of potash. 
Whereas there are only four months in the year 
during which fresco painting can with certainty be 
prosecuted, stereochrome can be continued during 
the entire year, by day or night, gas of course 
being necessary in the letter case. To Mr. Maclise 
solely is due the honour of having introduced it 
into this country, his attention having been drawn 
to it by the late Prince Consort, at whose instance 
he went to Berlin; and there saw Kaulbach’s wall 
—— in stereochrome on the staircase of the 

ew Museum. Not content with examining 

these magnificent works, and merely makin, 
himself acquainted with the theory of the meth 

he caused a piece of plaster ground to be pre- 
pared, on which he painted with perfect success, 
and the result of this iment is still in his pos- 
session. He had, we believe, made some progress 
with his Waterloo picture as a fresco before going 
to Berlin, but on his return, so satisfied was he 
that the new method-was the only kind of mural 
painting suitable for this country, that he effaced 
what he had done, and had the wall for 
stereochrome; and so fully has the Waterloo pic- 
ture satisfied every necessary condition, that this 
manner of painting has been adopted by Mr. 
Herbert in the Robing Room, and in the corri- 
dors of both Houses by Mr. Ward and Mr. 

In another year the ‘ Death of Nelson’ will 
open to the public, who will then be enabled to 
estimate the rare professional qualifications ne- 
cessary to the completion of such a task. Bat 
the ening patriotism and Art-love which have | 
stimulated the painter through his lengthened 
labour will not be in like manner discernible, as 
it will not bé understood that any man could 
devote himself to a public work for one-third 
of the remuneration which he could command 
from private commissions. In grave sentiment, 
earnest and circumstantial truth, absence of 


theatrical display, indeed in essen- 
tial to, mye ie a istorical narra- 
tive, this picture ise stands the 


most prominent of its time. We are a maritime 
power, but it is the only picture which we yet 
possess entirely worthy of our naval history. 
Trafalgar and Waterloo are pages in our 
national annals ; there are but vedo ay 
among us who remember the latter ict, fewer 
still who heard the news of the former: but 
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generations. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DECORATION. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 


ConvVENTIONALISM in its most marked form is the 
chief characteristic of the decorative Art prac- 
tised by the ancient inhabitants of the Nile valley. 
Highly cultivated and luxurious in their tastes, 
the ians of the days of Moses set their 
faces aga'nst all change, and eschewed novelties 
as strenuously as do the modern Chinese or Japa- 
nese. Art, in any form, was with them a thing 
of rule and square; human were con- 
structed geometrically, and all enrichment be- 
came monotony. As a natural consequence the 
most ancient works are the best, for after many 


hundred years the = of a de- 
corator seems hard] to ullest ing, 
and his hand a a merely ssubnieel. 





The Pharaohs who troubled the Israelites com- 
manded better Art than the Greek Ptolemies 
could obtain. One of the most important works 
of an ancient ptian was to construct during 
lifetime a sepul for himself and his family. 
A t incentive to this course of action la 
undoubtedly in the current belief of those — 
concerning the immortality of the soul. 
contemplation of death, and the condition of man 
in the hidden world beyond the tomb, held greater 
place, it would seem, in the every-day thought of 
society than with us in these times ; so it became 
the business of the Egyptian ger J to pre- 
poe ee or ise an al for the 
y—which he believed would one day become 
reanimated—such as should help best to insure 
his future well-being; it was meet, therefore, that 
the mansion of death should be fitly ordered for 





the reception of its guest. And so whatever the 
rock could furnish for stability, or Art could 

roduce in the way of decoration, was lavishiy 
ave in fashioning this mummy home, where, 
he fondly trusted, no intruder should enter until 
the awakening of the at the final call. 
The traveller of to-day _the tomb little 


‘aha Senge Seb skirts the of 
the clear, dry air of J 
paintings on their walls st uninjured through 
successive down to the present time, so that 
one may still behold and examine, in all its fresh- 


re ee of colouring, the 
work of artists were contemporary with 
eg aero 9 

subj which one sees 
those that relate to the a 
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walls there is generally a painted cornice, while 
the ceili Mccapieh-anih Dees elehorsin Aisign 
—a combination of flowers or a conventional 
device ; thus the ensemble of these corridors and 
chambers is very harmonious, the more so as the 
ancient Egyptians appear to have had great 
over the ent of colours. 
travelling in somewhat recently, 
., made a collection of 
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more ancient devices used in 
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the ornamentation of tombs, and he has per- 
mitted us to select from them such as are most 
characteristic in the way of designs for cornices 
and ceilings. The oldest examples were taken 
from a succession of grottoes in the eastern range 
of table mountains, near a deserted Arab town 
— Beni Hassan. e have to — some 

stance up @ craggy and precipitous footway to 
a kind of projecting stratum or ledge in the face 
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of this limestone rock—a landing-place running 
horizontally for some distance, and of sufficient 
width to be serviceable as a terrace. The pathway 
is difficult to climb, but the view from it is re- 
markably d; the broad valley of the Nile far 
below, with its rich cornfields and palm groves 
fringing the stately river, whose waters reflect here 
and @ minaret or mosque rising out of some 
little white village which clusters around it; the 
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5 ie 
boundary of the yearly inundation being marked 
by the bright green verdure; beyond is the desert 


sand and arid mountains. 

The rock immediately above this ledge is pierced’ 
with a series of openings, each one of which forms 
a portal going into a grotto, caverned more or 
less ly and capaciously into the heart of the 
mountain. These tombs ordinarily consist of 
one chamber, mostly of an oblong form, having a 
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deep niche at the extremity, where one or more of 
the i igh rel Bp — ag he thrones, 
in hi ief, w ir side deep 

= have been sunk, or pete Be other niches 
wn out, where the mummied sleepers of the 
family have in succession been placed. In one 
or two instances, slender columns, elegantly cut 
to resemble a bundle of lotus stems, support, or 
rather affect to support, the rock eeiling above ; 
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, and puni with the bastinado, girls 
dancing to sound of the timbrel and harp, 
and, w. is a common subject to all these tombs, 
pny gem gpeenton age” ghee 
he and his wife portrayed with their arms 
lovingly entwi and seated on a raised dais, 
while the guests hold festival around. 

peeping tepyronn, Guar Aey lro our cornice 
series, occurs in a tomb which bears on the lintel 
of its door the name of Osirtasen, a king of the 
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eighteenth dynasty, who lived, according to lowest 
pce P upwards of two same years B.C. 
The other designs are principally taken from 
among the numberless tombs which honeycomb 
the lower ranges of the stately mountain that 
rises up from the western verge of the Theban 
plain. A precipitous and i lar hill of lime- 
stone, known under the name of Abd-el-Goorneh, 
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clinging after the fashion of a parasite on to the 
side Sal yore ten. — to have been - 
princi ial- ulchres are 0} 
® more complicated Gieposition ‘t than those of 
Beni Hassan, and the traveller is apt at times to 
get confused among the involv es and 
corridors appertaining to them ; but on the sur- 
face of the walls are ofttimes to be found paint- 
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ings and sculptures of surpassing beauty, upon 
a the visitor might seflact long eat profitably, 
still finding new subjects of interest and for con- 
templation. 

It is to be deplored that such small portions 
of these acres of wall-paintings have been copied, 
and in this manner placed beyond the reach of 
harm, on the shelves of our great libraries. To 





copy the surface of every tomb would certainly 
be a toil of no ordinary magnitude; and, un- 
fortunately, as daylight reaches not most of them, 

hotography is of no avail for the purpose. 
Meserver, there are material impediments in the 
way sometimes: masses of débris would have to 
be removed, in order to lay the walls bare; the 
ceilings are often so high, that it adds to the 




















difficulty of copying correctly, the miserable arti- 
ficial light produced by candles and torches 
often only making “‘ darkness visible.” 

It will be perceived that many of the designs 
we have engraved are based upon the study of 
flowers ; they are treated so ar conventionally, 
that it is not always possible to detect the plant or 
flower the artist had in view; but there is no 








mistake about the national lotus, which a 
more frequently than any other, and was adopted 
generally for the capitals of columns and other 
architectural forms. Our small supplemental 
cuts (selected from the sketch-book of another 
Nile traveller, F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.) exhibit an 
ingenious adaptation of the lotus flower and bud 
to a circular design, in a second instance curiously 














combined with the Nile fish. The other small 
cuts which conclude the series are remarkable, as 
exhibiting the so-called Greek volute and meander, 
and are copied from the painted ceilings of the 
great tomb at Esioot, the capital of Upper Egypt, 


which Wilkinson dates 1 years B.C. ; it seems 
from this, as from many other instances, that 
Egypt was the prolific mother of the more grace- 





ful Art which, untrammelled by self-imposed 
eengmney, flourished among the Mediterranean 
sles. 

In studying these ancient designs it is impos- 
sible to avoid feeling their distinct nationality. 
They are the embodied ideas of a peculiar people, 
receiving the impress of a mode of thought as 
peculiar as themselves. Based on natural forms, 
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they resemble them as distantly as our medizval 
heraldry resembles nature. It is only the early 
Art of a nation that bears this distinct and 
original character, and hence the modern de- 
corator is unable to invent an original —_ his 
mind being pre-occupied by so much that has 
gone before him. modern Egyptian is 
equally unable to compose decorative enrich- 


ments, and he falls back on the Art of the nation 
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that seems to him the best or the easiest to 
imitate. Hence the fine old Art of the Arab 
rulers of Cairo has no influence with him, and 
he prefers and adopts bad imitations of European 
enrichment. 

It is remarkable that: this sort of decadence 
in architecture and sculpture marked the increase 


of luxury in the ancient as in the modern world. | 
Thus the finest reliques on the banks of the Nile | 








are the most ancient. The public works at 
Thebes, executed 2,000 years before Christ, are 
infinitely superior to all that succeeded them— 
the sculpture of the Ptolemaic era being the most 
debased. Where Art was so very conventional it 
may seem that this falling off in ability would be 
hardly possible; but in spite of the rigid cha- 
racter of Egyptian design, the hand of the artist 
yrer in the stiffest early work in some 
of form or delicacy of manipulation; but in the 
only the heavy monotony of a 
ened by long conventional 


later work we fin 
mind and a hand 
labours. 

A curious fact, worth noting, when opeiing of 
this very early Art at Thebes, is this: that what- 
ever be the subject chosen by the ancient sculptor 
for the theme of his labour, it is clearly under- 
stood by the modern, as it was by the ancient, 








Egyptian. They have no difficulty in compre- 
hending many strange conventionalisms that 
puzzle an European; but they are in the same 
way puzzled by our pictures, whether devoted to 
landscape or pare, and are often literally unable 
to comprehend their meaning at all, so com, 
pletely is the mind educated through the eye in 
th instances. 

We have seen how Greek decoration arose out 
of this unpromising soil, and it is instructive to 
contemplate its origin ; nothing can testify to the 
innate sense of beauty ey by this wonderful 
people more strongly than this. Eminently sug- 
gestive, it has led to a series of exquisite inven- 
tions, and been adopted as the basis of all that is 
elegant in the enrichment of decorative Art by 
the nations who have succeeded them. Modern 
exigencies, however, occasionally demand the 
proper study and reproduction of a less pure and 





elegant invention, and as we surround ourselves 
with. the spoils of all nations, and desire the re- 
production of their quaint imaginings to add to 
the picturesque of our own era, it becomes a ne- 
cessity for the Art-manufacturer to study ac- 
curately what was done by his predecessor some 
thousands of years ago; hence these pages have 
their due value as facts amid the fancies of other 
styles, and may teach the student also that the 
study of nature was never forgotten in the imagin- 
ings of the ancient decorator, however y 
he may appear to have shadowed forth his know- 
ledge of plants and flowers; his study seems in- 
deol to bave hoon suggestion inched thas: Ga 
for in very few instances do we find nature de- 





picted in its reality, but in forms adapted to the 
wants of the artisan and the subject upon which 
he laboured. 0 ste 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


AmsTerpAw.— Art has just another 
“local habitation” in the Industrial 
Palace, which was opened on the 16th of August. 
The building is « of and and 
is intended to be to what the 
Palace is to England.” The however, are 
not’ yet laid out, for the is covered with 
hideous barrack b which Minister of 
baggie fog oil Raped spe 
When completed, » according to 
of the architect, the edifice and grounds will doubt- 
less constitute a most instructive a ee, at- 
traction in the of the Netherlands. The 
Amsterdam Ind Palace was built at a cost of 
1,500,000 florins, raised by shares; the architect is 
M. Cornelis The 


é ee Holland. 
length of the principal is 380 feet, its breadth 
105 feet; in the centre, 


and towers—every detail—are 
whole bears witness to the unwearied 
ing study of the artist under whose superintendence 


it has been co: ar 

BERLiIn.—Herr von has returned to 
a having —— his ee t _¢ 
the ‘ Reformation, upon 
of the new Museum tn Beta 

Municu.—The late of Dr. Von Hefner 
Alteneck as — the ee —_——_ of en- 

vings, some important re- 
i amongst these, the of one hundred 
and seventy splendid original relative to 


old armour is of great interest. to 
& < et seem fosed 

in Germany. — patterns were 
made for the armour of man and horse, and 
in their completeness must have been 
at least fifteen sets of 
ings are of the size and are 
drawn in such a manner that the makers, who were 
then called “ 


mense variety of the most graceful 
foliage, fantastic masks and monsters, comb 
diminutive animals and human figures, scenes of 
mythology, fights, and historical To these 
are yet to be added those convolutions of emblems, 
devices, and coats of arms, which were used in the 
times of the All these drawings 
patterns of that embossed work with which armour 
was then ornamented, adding the most careful chas- 
ing and inlaying with gold. sketches are most] 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 
Wits the exception of 
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ing a. romance ; in it we can only 
wonder at the si combination it affords of 
industry and 


. tion to the 


in ranks of fiction or poetry, 





more mind and a 3 
. This quotation is from a condensed bio- 
graphical sketch of Goldsmith written pew 


countryman, Dr. Waller, in a loving, geni 
appreciative spirit, and which forms the introduc- 
now lying before us. The life 
and ae of ith have en the 
- caieg alone aap lake, 
tators, ior, Washington Irving, 
and Foster, stand eminently ~y gy and 
not quite, 
exhausted =: ject. Dr. Waller — not 
attempt to w any new light upon it: he says 
a bask has heen side that ot aniemation 
and selection ;” but it requires no little skill and 
judgment to do this effectively from such ample 
materials as the history ies, 
ae works of — i Deg kgm 
greatest » Ci in 
was Eases comansted 


above. These, with a few of his principal minor 

| sesrssasiphe wadayear toes cage and 
volume, pub’ by Messrs. 

and Co., who have been issuing it duri “ 


months in penny numbers, , 
Wal o aewenen - and sold for a few shil- 


E 


lings. It is illustrated with upwards of one 
hundred vings, the style and character of 
which may be seen from the examples here intro- 


duced ; but there are many others that are too 
to suit our conveniently. 

. Waller gives the folowing summary of 
Goldsmith’s li merits :—“ Asa prose writer, 
he. combined—with the of a style that 
charms by its elegance, its simplicity, and its 





drawn with a bold pen, and slightly touched 

Indian ink. A few are drawn with red chalk, 
and some with the common ; the latter are 
amongst the most spirited. that these are 
not mere copies, but of German 
artists (meistern) of the sixteenth century. Now 
arises the on, for whom were these splendid 
coats - i nee x gags Beare aye oe osomgh affords 
an ample response. sketches is a pat- 
tern for a coat of ai fee icon en Ghiak ee 
lilies of France and the letter F, surmounted by a 
crown, show that this medizval 
Art was destined for + King of France. 
This is an innpeutige ee Taare 
Art, because even that similar works 
were then also executed in I 



































German origin. We know that the armourers of 
Augibarg wore as ee es 
as their names appear on coats of mail 
the collection of —_ + Ht 
masters were ving, as the splendid sword 

oPracht Schwert) of 
museum of Ambras, was laid in 
by the Munich nith, Ambrosius 
poms hich has been only lately made kn: 

ruck, w 

e researches of Ichonherr. 
Icusenhofer, “armourer and harness maker” 


Emperor Ferdinand I 
of mail “for the o 
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FAC-SIMILE OF PANE OF GLASS TAKEN FROM GOLDSMITH’S ROOM, IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


purity—sentiments refined without false delicacy 


pathos that and humour 


es ae eee ee a 


his painti all portraits—true, ; 
arrangement of light and shade, of warmth and 


' * Tre WoRKS OF 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. ~ Illustrated. 
sega ie SeREA” Dad Wy Ca 





J. 
Petter, and 





colour.” This is perfectly true, and herein ma 
be found the reason why the writings of Gold- 
i ially the Vicar of Waketld” ar, 


and have so popular with our artists. 
characters are drawn to hand, as it were: 
they are life-like, in sorrow or in joy, 
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rebound the moment that the pressure is removed | from his spirit.” But, in fact, in the story, in | the poems of “ The Deserted Village” and “ The 
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Traveller,” and in his comedies, may be traced | abundant evidences of the strange, wayward life, | and of the diversified experiences of the author. 
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Ninety years have elapsed since he was laid in his grave, in the burial-ground of the Temple | Church, amid “the tears 
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of Burke, the profound 
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sorrow of Reynolds, and the strong emotion that 
shook with grief the 
‘nor must we forget the crowd of more humble 


heart of Johnson; ” 





Truly, whatever evil he did—and it was to his 
own hurt only, for he was enemy to none but him- 
self—was buried with him, but the good was not 
“ interred with his bones ;” it yet lives after him. 
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a fitting tribute to his genius; it must find its 
way into thousands of British homes. 
speak for themselves. It will be 
| artists employed on them have 





a home, without domesticity of any kind, with no 





man, Foley, has recently been erected in front of 


mourners that surrounded the house in Brick 
Court on that solemn occasion—“ women without 


friend but him they had come to weep for ; out- 
casts of that t, solitary, wicked city, to whom 
hes tnsil never fonipebten tn kind and charitable.” 
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” eee his store, ihe 
nm treasure, recounts : 

‘ . Trinity College, where the peor scholar wasted so 
A noble statue of Goldsmith, by his country- a the ‘old hours of his youth. The 
edition of his most popular writings which we 
now bring to the notice of our readers, is also 
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TH SECULAR CLERGY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THE REV, EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 


—_— , 


Parr I. 
In former papers we have given popular sketches 
of the r checaial is ddl tae. eet, at 
say, of the monks, the military orders, the friars, 


the hermits and recluses ; the series would be 
prey niger omy, 2a sketch of the — 
clergy, is, t inary parish priests 

same period. We propose, therefore, to devote 
three papers to the subject ; and we desire to say 
at the outset that it is not to treat the 
subject from a religious point of view, and that 
controversial topics will be specially avoided. We 
shall resist, for the present, the temptation to 
dwell at length upon the official robes of the 
various orders, and the picturesque religious 
ceremonies which formed so important a in 
the try of medizval life. Our roe is 
not to present the cl “in vificalibus,” but 
in their ordinary habit, as lived in their 
houses and about among the people. 
To understand the social position of the bene- 
ficed secular clergy, it is necessary that we should 
sketch, however bri = origin of the 

chial organisation of the Church of England. 

The Church of England datesfrom the Council 

of — a abject pre that time the Saxon 
were subj missionary operations, 
pas on by two independent bodies, Italian 
mission, having its centre at Canterbury, and the 
Celtic mission, in Iona. The bishops who had 
been sent from one or other of these sources into 
the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy, gathered 
a body of clergy about them, with whom they 
lived in common at the cathedral town ; thence 
they made missionary pro through the 
towns and villages of the Saxon “ bush ;” return- 
ing always to the cathedral as their head-quarters 
and home. The national churches which sprang 
from these two sources were kept asunder by some 
differences of discipline and ceremonial rather 
than of doctrine. differences were recon- 
ciled at the Council of Hertford, and all the 
churches recognised Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as the Metropolitan of all England. 

To the same archbishop we owe the establish- 
meat of the parochial organisation of the Church 
of England, which has ever since continued. He 
pointed out to the people the advantage of having 
the constant ministrations of a pastor, 
instead of the occasional visits of a missionary. 
He encouraged the thanes to provide a dwelling- 
house and a parcel of glebe for the clergyman ; 
and permitted that the tithe of each manor— 
which the thane had hitherto paid into the com- 
monchurch-fund of the bishop—should henceforth 
be paid to the resident pastor, for his own main- 
tenance and the support of his local hospitalities 
and charities; a lastly, he permitted each 
thane to select the pastor lor his own manor out 
of the general body of the clergy. Thus natu- 
rally grew the whole establishment of the Church 
of England ; thus each kingdom of the Heptarch 
became, in ecclesiastical language, a diocese, eac 
manor a parish; and thus the patronage of the 
benefices of England became vested in the lords 
of the manors. 

At the same time that a rector was thus gra- 
dually settled in every parish, with rights and 
duties which soon became defined, and sanctioned 
by law, the bishop continued to keep a body of 
clergy about him in the i 
tion also grad 


name of canons; they were organ 

legiate body, with a and other.officers. The 
estates of the bishop were distinguished from those 
of the body of canons. Each canon had his own 
house within the walled the 








dually arose a necessity for other to 
fulfil the various duties of a ca These 
received stipends, and where could 
in the town ; but in time additional clergy 


also were organised into a corporation, and gene- 
found to build them a 
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omen of secular canons were 
equal to the cathedrals. 

example, is not even equalled by many 

churches. It would occupy too mu 

to enter into any details of the constitution 

of these establishments; we will only note that 

these canons may usually be recogni 

tures by their costume. The most 


a fringe of the tails of the fur, or sometimes of 
little bells, and two long ends in front. In the 























accompanying very beautiful woodcut we have 
a semi-choir of secular canons, seated in their 
stalls in the cathedral, with the bishop in his 
stall at the west end. They are habited in sur- 
plices, ornamented with needlework, beneath 
which may be seen their rcbes, some pink, some 
blue in colour.* The one in the subselle who 
is nearly concealed behind a pillar, seems to have 
his furred amys thrown over the arm of his 
stall; his right-hand neighbour seems to have his 
hanging over his 
upper stalls, have round skull caps; others have 
the hood on their heads, where it assumes a 
horned shape, which may be seen in other pic- 
tures of canons. The woodcut is of a full 
page illumination of the interior of a church, in 
the Book of Hours of Richard II., in the British 
Museum (Domit. xvii). 

These powerful ecclesiastical establishments 
continued to flourish throughout the middle ages ; 
their histories must be sought in Dugdale’s 
‘“‘ Monasticon,” or Britton’s “ ” or the 
histories of the several cathedrals. In the regis- 
ters of the cathedrals there exists also a vast 
amount of unpublished matter, which would sup- 
ply all the little life-like details that historians 
usually pass by, but which we. need to enable 
us really to enter into the cathedral life of the 
middle ages. The world is indebted to Mr. Raine 
for the publication of such details from the re- 
gistry of York, in the interesting “ York 

abric Rolls,” which he edited for the Surtees 





* It will be shown hereafter that 
ordinarily wear dresses of these 
siastical canons to the contrary 


. He, and one in the; 





puritanism : they ate and drank like other pe 
farmed their own glebes, spent a good deal of 
their leisure in hawking and hunting, like their 
brothers, and cousins, and neighbours ; but their 
interests were in the a and things of theirown 
parishes, they seem to have performed their cle- 
rical functions fairly well, and they were boun- 
tiful to the poor; and, in short, they seem to 
have had the virtues and failings of the country 
rectors of a hundred years ago. 
Precary ne hin orman hemi vot 2 gr Fee 
e to deprive a majority of the pari 
of the advantage of i ane of a well-born, well- 
endowed rector, and to supply their places by 
ill-paid vicars and parochial chaplains. First 
among these causes we may mention the evil of 
impropriations, from which so many of our 
— are yet suffering, and of which this is a 
rief explanation. Just before the Norman con- 
quest there was a great revival of the monastic 
inciple; several new orders of monks had been 

‘ounded, and the religious feeling of the age set 
in strongly in favour of these religious communi- 
ties, which then, at least, were indus- 
trious, and self-denying. The Normans founded 
many new monasteries in England, and not only 
endowed them with lands and manors, but in- 
troduced the custom of endowing them also with 
the rectories of which they were patrons. They 
gave the Se ae ek es ae 
as a religious tion, upon i 
office ants ok oon a vier to perform 
the spiritual duties of the cure. The apportion- 
ment of the temporalities of the benefice usuall 
was, that the convent took the great tithe, whi 
formed the far larger portion of the benefice, 
and gave the vicar if i 
not too large) the rectory-house and g 
maintenance. The position of a 
pA > i ls ; the of hi 
emolument ge, in es 
ioners, and in Page means icine 
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ancient Saxon endowments. 
Another cause of the in the condition 
of the parochial clergy was the custom of papal 


rovisors. The popes, in the thirteenth century, 
ae assumed a power of nominati a 
cant benefices. IX. and Innocent IV., 
who ruled the church in the middle of this century, 
are said to have presented Italian priests to all the 
best benefices in England. Many of these foreign- 
ers, having preferment in their own country, 
never came near their cures, but employed parish 
chaplains to fulfil their duties, and sometimes 
neg to do even that. Edward III. resisted 
this invasion of the rights of the patrons of 
English livings, and in the time of Richard II. 
it was finally stopped by the famous statute of 
Premunire (4.p. 1392). 

The custom of allowing one man to hold several 
livings was another means of depriving parishes 
of the advantage of a resident rector, and hand- 
ing them over to the care of a curate. The 
extent to which the system was carried in the 
middle ages seems almost incredible; we even 
read of one man having from four to five hun- 
dred. benefices. 

Another less known_cause was the custom of 
presenting to benefices men who had taken only 
the minor clerical orders, A glance at the lists 
of incumbents of benefices in any good county 
history will reveal the fact that rectors of parishes 
were often only deacons, sub-deacons, or aco- 
lytes.* It is clear that in many of these cases— 
probably in the majority of them—the men had 
taken a minor order only to qualify themselves 
for holding the temporalities of a benefice, and 
never proceeded to the priesthood at all; they 
employed a chaplain to perform their spiritual 
functions for them, while they enjoyed the fruits 
of the benefice as if it were a lay fee, the minor 
order which they had taken imposing no restraint 
upon their living an entirely secular life.t It is 
clear that a considerable number of priests were 
required to perform the duties of the numerous 
parishes whose rectors were absent or in minor 
orders, who seem to have been called parochial 
chaplains. The emolument and social ition 
of these parochial chaplains was not such as to 
make the office a desirable one; and it would 
seem that the candidates for it were, to a great 
extent, drawn from the lower classes of the people. 
Chaucer tells us of his poor parson of a Town, 
whose description we give below, that 


“With him there was a plou;hman was his brother.” 


In the Norwich co: tion records of the time 
of Henry VIII. (1521 a.v.), there is a copy of 
the examination of “Sir William Green,” in 
whose sketch of his own life, though he was only 
a pretended priest, we have a curious history of 
the way in which many a poor man’s son did 
really tenn. Sees He was _ son of 
a uring man, learned grammar at village 
ce ee ee then went to 

y labour with his father. Afterwards removing 
to Boston, he lived with his aunt, partly labour- 





ame is a good example from Baker’s “ Northampton- 


Rectory : M 
Pirie n 1300” Pest de Vielen Sosone resend 
a deacon, he had previously 
1342 to 1345, 


Matthew Paris tells us that, in 1252, the beneficed 
in the diocese of Lincoln 








ing for his livin; Frags 7 Be ae il ie 
opportunity. n a 

was admitted to tho wahuae u to that of 
acolyte, at the t,” who 
was a 


discriminately at Rome, and without a “title ;” 
but in this he was unsuccessful. After his return 
to England, he laboured for his living, first with 
his brother in then at Cambridge, then at 
Boston, then in London. At last he went to 
a and by the influence of Mr. 
Coney, obtained of the Vice-Chancellor a licence 
under seal to collect subscriptions for one year 
towards an exhibition to complete his education 
in the schools, as was often done by poor scholars. 
Had he obtained money enough, completed his 
education, and obtained ordination in due course, 
it would have completed the story in a re 

way. But here he fell into bad hands, forged first 
a new poor scholars’ licence, and then letters of 
orders, and then wandered about begging alms as 
an unfortunate, destitute priest; he may furnish 
us with a < the idle and vagabond priests, 
of whom were only too many in the coun- 
try, and of whom Sir tions More says, “ the 
order is rebuked by the priests’ begging and lewd 
living, which either is fain to walk at rovers, and 
live upon trentals (thirty days’ masses), or worse, 
or to serve in a secular man’s house.”* The 
sketch is given at length in the note below.t 





* “Dialogue on Heresies,” book iii. c. 12. 
+ “Norwich ion Records.” Sessions Book of 


12th Henry VIII. Memorand.—That on Thursday, Holy- 
rood Eve, in the xijth of oy Fog the VIIJ., Sir Wil- 
liam Grene, being accused of being a , was examined 
before the mayor's deputy and others, gave the follow- 
ing account of himself:—“ The same Sir William saieth 
that he was borne in Boston, in the countie of Lincoln, 
about xviij yeres nowe e or there about, he dwellyd 
with Stephen ’at Grene, his father at Wantlet, in the saide 
countie of Lincolne, and lerned gramer by the e of ij 
eres ; mee Faia BaP yeres used labour with his sai 
ather, sometyme in lusbandrie and other wiles with the 
longe sawe; and after that dw in Boston at one Genet 
a Grene, his aunte, used labour an 
scole by the space of ij years, and in that time 
benet and accolet [the first tonsure and ‘Groeat't in the 
freres Austens in of 


B 


Graunt” was William Grant, titular B: of Pavada, in 

the ce of Constantinople. He was Vicar of Redge- 

well, in Essex, and Suffragan of Ely, from 1516 to 1525.— 

i }, then beying suf- 

of the diocese of Lincoln; after that dwelling 

a and aft hes Geelings | Cambridge b: ae 

yere, er we n ry space 
of a yere, used labour by the 
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Besides the rectors and vicars of parishes, 
there was another class of beneficed clergymen in 
the middle ages who gradually became very nu- 
merous, viz., the chantry priests. By the end of 
the ante-Reformation period, there was hardly a 
church in‘ the kingdom which had not one or 
eng chantries founded in he ae endowed for 

perpetual maintenance of a riest, to 
say mass daily for ever for the poe th of 
the founder and his family. The churches of the 
] and wealthy towns had sometimes ten or 
twelve such chantries. The chantry chapel was 
sometimes built on to the ish church, and 
oment into it; sometimes it was only a corner 
of the church screened off from the rest of the 
area -work wooden screens. The chantry . 
priest sometimes a chantry-house to live in, 
and estates for his maintenance, sometimes he 
had only an annual income, charged on the estate 
of the founder. The chantries were suppressed, 
and their endowments confiscated, in the reign of 
Edward VI., but the chantry chapels still remain 
as part of our parish churches, and where the 
parclose screens have long since been removed, 
the traces of the chantry altar are still very fre- 
quently apparent to the eye of the ecclesiastical 
anti ; imes more than one priest was 
provi for by wealthy people. Richard IIT. 
commenced the foundation of a chantry of one 
hundred chaplains, to sing masses in the cathe- 
dral church of York. chantry-house was 
begun, and six altars were erected in York Min- 
ster, when the king’s death at Bosworth Field 
ae the completion of the magnificent 

esign.* 

e have next to add to our enumeration of 
the various classes of the medisval clergy another 
class of chaplains, whose duties were very nearly 
akin to those of the chantry priests. These were 
the guild pri Tt was the custom throughout 
the middle ages for men and women to asso- 
ciate themselves in religious guilds, rap 4 for 
mutual assistance in tem matters, but chiefly 
for mutual prayers for their welfare while living, 
and for their soul’s health when dead. These 
guilds usually maintained a chaplain, whose duty 
it was to celebrate mass daily for the brethren 
and sisters of the guild. These guild priests must 
have been numerous, ¢.g., we learn from Blom- 
field’s “‘ Norfolk,” that there were at the Refor- 
mation ten guilds in Windham Church, Norfolk, 
seven at Hingham, seven at Swaffham, seventeen 
at Yarmouth, &c. Moreover, a guild, like a chan- 
try, had sometimes more than one guild priest. 
Leland tells us the guild of St. John’s, in St. Bo- 
tolph’s Church, Boston, had ten priests, “livin 
in a fayre house at the west end of the pari 


church yard.” In St. Mary’s Church, Li d, 
was a guild which had five priests.f 

The rules of some of these religious guilds may 
be found in Stow’s “Survey of London,” ¢.¢., of 
St. Barbara’s guild, in the Church of St. Katherine, 
next the Tower of London, in Book ii. p. 7 of 
H Edition. 


e find bequests to the guild priests, in com- 
mon with other chaplains, in the ancient wills, 
e.g. in 1541, Henry Waller, of Richmond, leaves 
“to every ee ee of = town, vid. yt ar at 
my cag a ichmond Wills. 

Dr. “Church of our Fathers,” ii. 408, 
note) says, “ Besides this, every pee had to 


d 
go on Sundays and holy days, and help the priests 
in ial services of the church in which 
is guild kept their altar. All chantry priests were 
i by our old English canons to do the same.” 


The brot: priest of the guild of the = 
Trinity, at St. Botolphis, in on, was requi 
to be “meke and obedient unto the qu’er in alle 


‘ 


4 





“whereof he hath almes of dyvers and man: 
eg ree one, a aaa 
om , 

*f¢ « Church of our Fathers,” ii, 441. 
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Mary’s, Maldon, and Little Bentley, ;* | other priests, and eleven gentlemen and six chil- | The domestic chaplains were usually employed 
paler ag chantry chapel was nile a ham- | dren, who com the choir. But. country | more or less in secular duties. Thus, of the 
let at a distance from the parish church, and was | gentlemen of wealth often maintained a consider- deren selene the ape ee . 
a parish of ease, and the | able chapel establishment. Henry Machyn, in umberland, such services are regularly allotted to 


intended to serve as 
priest as an assistant curate, as at Foulness Island 
and Bitternay, both in Essex. But it is very 
doubtful whether the chantry priests generilly 
considered themselves geen a _ any share in 
the parochial work of the parish. 

In the absence of any cure of souls, the office 
of chantry or guild priest was easy, and often 
lucrative; and we find it a common subject of 
complaint, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, that it was preferred to a cure of souls, 
and that even they who were parochial incum- 
bents were apt to leave their in the hands 
of a parochial chaplain, and seek for themselves 
a chantry or guild, or one of the tem en- 
gagements to celebrate annals, of which there 
were so many provided by the wills of which we 
shall pbc. ae to . ThusChaucer reckons, 
among the virtues of his poore parson, that— 

“ He set not his benefice to hire, 
And let his shepe accomber in the™mire, 
And runne to London to Saint Poule’s, 
To scken him a chauntrie for soules, 


Or with a brotherhood to be with-held, 
But dwelt at home, and kepte well his fold.” 


So also Piers Pioughman— 


* Parsons and parisshe preistes, 
Pleyned hem to the bisshope, 
That hire parishes weren povere 
Sith the pestilence tyme, 

To have a licence and leve 

At London to dwelle, 

And m ther for-symonie, 
For silver is swete.” 


And what. satirical poets thus sing in popular 
verse, Archbishop Islip says in sober earnest, in 
his “ Constitutions of We are certainly in- 
formed, by common fame and experience, that 
modern priests, through covetousness and love of 
ease, not content with reasonable salaries, demand 
excessive pay for their labours, and receive it ; 
and do so despise labour and study pleasure, that 
they wholly refuse, as parish priests, to serve in 
churches or chapels, or to attend the cure of 
souls, though fitting salaries are offered them, 
that they may live in a leisurely manner, by cele- 
brating annals for the quick and dead; and so 

rish churches and chapels remain unofficiated, 
destitute of parochial chaplains, and even proper 
curates, to day grievous danger of souls.” 

Besides the chantry priests and guild priests, 
there was a great crowd of priests who gained a 
livelihood by taking pe ora en, ents to 
say masses for the souls of the departed. Nearly 
every will of the period we are considering pro- 
vides for the saying of masses for the soul of the 
testator. Sometimes it is only by ordering a fee 
to be paid to every priest who shall be present at 
the funeral, sometimes by ordering the executors 
to have a number of masses, varying from ten to 
ten thousand, said as speedily as may be; some- 
times by directing that a priest ehall be engaged 
to say mass for a certain period, varying from 
thirty days to forty or fifty years. These casual 
masses formed an ir provision for a large 
number of priests, many of whom performed no 
other clerical function, and too often led a disso- 
lute as well as an idle life. 

Another numerous class of the clergy were the 
domestic chaplains. Every nobleman and gen- 
tleman had a private chapel in his own house, 
and an ecclesiastical establishment attached, pro- 

rtionate to his own rank and wealth. In royal 

ouses and those of the great nobles, this private 
establishment was not tly a collegiate 
establishment, with a dean and canons, clerks, 
and singing men and who had their church 
and quadrangle within the precincts of the castle, 
and were maintained by am endowments. 
The establishment of the royal chapel of St. 
George, in Windsor Castle, is, the. only 
remaining example. The ho of the 
‘Earl of Northumberland gives us very full details 
of his chapel establishment, and of their duties, 
and of the emoluments which they received in 
money and kind. They consisted of a dean, who 
was to be a D.D. or LL.D. or B.D., and ten 





* Newcourt’s “ jum.”? : 
+ Johnson’s “Canons,” ii, 421. Ang. Cath. Lib. Edition. 
+ Johnson’s “ Canons,” ii. 421, ; : 





his diary,* tells us, in noticing the death of Sir 
Thomas Jarmyn, of Rushbrooke Hall, Suffolk, in 
1552, that “ he was the best ho tacts 
county of Suffolk, and ta ye 0 
singing men.” Bow age st of less 
means, or less love of goodly singing men, were 
content with a single priest as > lain. Even 
wealthy sauces ual aetineen kad ir domestic 
chaplain, Sir Thomas Moré says,f there was 
“such a rabel (of priests), that every mean 
man must have a priest in his house to wait 
upon his wife, which no man almost lacketh 
now.” The chapels of the 
often sumptuous buildings, erected within the 
precincts, of which St. George’s, Windsor, and 
the chapel within the Tower of London may 
supply examples. Smaller chapels erected within 
the house were still handsome and ecclesiastically- 
designed buildings, of which examples may 
found in nearly every old castle and manor house 
which still exists.t These chapels were thoroughly 
furnished with vessels, books, robes, and every 
usual ornament, and every object and appliance 
necessary for the performance of the offices of 
the church, with a splendour proportioned to the 
means of the master of the house. Minute cata- 
logues and descriptions of the furniture of these 
démestic chapels may be found in the inventories 
attached to ancient wills.§ 

We shall give hereafter a picture of one of 
these domestic chaplains, viz., of Sir Roger, 
— of the chapel of the Earl of Warwick 
at Flamstead. There. is a picture of another 
chaplain of the Earl of Warwick in the Life of 


-R. Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (Julius E. IV.), 


where the earl and his chaplain are represented 
sitting together at dinner. 

Besides the clergy who were occupied in these 
various kinds of spiritual work, there was also a 
great number of priests engaged in secular occu- 
pations. Bishops were statesmen, generals, and 
ambassadors; employing suffragan bishops || in 
the work of their dioceses. Priests were engaged 
in many ways in the vex service, and in that of 
noblemen and others. Piers Ploughman says :-— 


“Somme serven the kyng, 
And his silver tellen, 
In cheker and in chauncelrie, 
——_ his dettes, 
Of wardes and of wardemotes, 
Weyves and theyves. 
And some serven as servantz, 
Lordes and Ladies, 
And in stede of stywardes, 
Sitten and demen.” 





* Edited by Mr. Gough Nichols for the Camden Society. 

5 ed ae of Heresies,” iii. c. 12. 

+ Mr. J. H. Parker read a paper at Peterborough in 1862, 
on the “ Domestic Chapels of Northants.” 

§ From the Household Book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, we gather that the chapel had three altars, and 
that my lord and my lady had each a closet, i.e., an ora- 
tory, in which there were other altars, The chapel was 
furnished with hangings, and had a pair of organs. There 
were four antiphoners and four grails—service books—which 
were so famous for their beauty, that, at the earl’s death, 
Wolsey intimated his wish to have them. We find men- 
tion, too, of the suits of vestments and single vestments, 
and copes and surplices, and altar cloths for five altars. 
All these things were under the care of the yeoman of the 
vestry, and were carried about with the earl at his removals 
from one to another of his houses. Of the inventories to be 
found in wills, we will = only two of the chapels of 
country gentlemen, Rudul; ‘Adiria 4 -, of Colwick 
(“ Testamenta Eboracensia, p. 30), i ire, A.D. 
1429, leaves to Alan de Cranwiil, his chapiain, alittle mrissal 
and another book, and to Elizabeth his wife “the chalice, 
vestment, with two candelabra of laton, and the little missal, 
with all other ornaments belonging to m — In the 
inventories of the will of John Smith, Ts. Blackmore, 
Essex, A.D. 1543, occur: “In the chappell chamber—Item 
a long setle yoyned. In the —Item one aulter of 
yoyner’s worke, Item a table two leaves of the 
sion gilt. Item a long setle of waynscott. Item a bell 

stuff, copes, and vest- 
its foure. Corporall case one; and 
dyvers peces of silk necessary for cusshyons v. Thomas 


Smith (to have) as moche as wyll serve his the 
resydue to be solde by myn executours.” and 
candlesticks of the are not specially mentioned; 
Soy oe eetelty eee the plate which is other- 
yp ppg a and “the xiii rie a ckes of 
Society’s Transactions." 


gistram Serum Anghcavem,” which ieee stot of of 

jum, ives a all 
py eho ye, we (as wel as the diccesen) bldhepe of the 
Church of England, 


great lords were | 





them ; one was surveyor of my lord’s lands, and 
another my lord’s preg Mr. i 
Pickering, in his will (4.p. 1542), leaves to “my 
sarvands John Dobson and Frances, xxs. a-pece, 
besydes ther wages ; allso I gyve unto Sir James 
Edwarde my sarvand,” &.; and one of the 
witnesses to the will is “Sir James Edwarde, 
reste,” who was probably Mr. Pickering’s chap- 

in.* Sir Thomas More says, every man has a 
priest to wait upon his wife, and in truth the 
chaplain seems to have often performed the duties 
of a superior gentleman usher. Nicholas Black- 
burn, a wealthy citizen of York, and twice Lord 
Mayor, leaves (A.D. 1431-2) a special bequest to 
his wife “to find her a gentlewoman, and a priest, 
and a servant.”{ Lady Elizabeth Hay leaves be- 
quests in this order, to her son, her chaplain, her 
servant, and her maid. 

It is necessary, to a complete sketch of the sub- 
ject of the secular clergy, to notice, however 
briefly, the minor orders, which have so long been 
abolished in the reformed Church of England, 
that we have forgotten their very names. ‘There 
were seven orders through which the clerk had to 

, from the lowest to the highest step in the 

ierarchy. The Pontifical of Archbishop Ecgbert 
gives us the form of ordination for each order ; 
and the ordination ceremonies and exhortations 
show us very fully what were the duties of the 
various orders, and by what costume and symbols 
of office we may recognise them. But these par- 
ticulars are brought together more concisely in a 
document of much later date, viz., in the account 
of the degradation from the priesthood of Sir 
William Sawtre, for heresy, in the year 1400 a.p., 
and a transcript of it will suffice for our present 
Pe cone The archbishop, assisted by several 
ishops, sitting on the bishop’s throne in St. 
Paul’s—Sir William Sawtre standing before him 
in priestly robes—proceeded to the d tion as 
follows ea = the ae reap Ree —, &e., 
= epose you from the order of priests, 
and in token thereo sts Salen dcgnk sient he elie 
and the chalice, and deprive you of all power of 
celebrating mass; we also strip you of the cha- 
suble, take oa you the eacerdotal — = 
deprive you altogether of the dignity of the 
priesthood. Thee also, the said Willian, dressed 
In the _— of - ere -_ having the — of 
the gospels in nds, do we degrade and de- 
pose from the ie of deacons, as a condemned 
and relapsed heretic; and in token hereof we take 
from thee the book of the gospels, and the stole, 
and deprive thee of the power of reading the 
. We degrade thee from the order of sub- . 
eacons, and in token thereof take from thee the 
albe and maniple. We degrade thee from the 
order of an acolyth, taking from thee in token 
thereof this pitcher and taper staff. We 
degrade thee from the order of an exorcist, and 
take from thee in token thereof the book of exor- 
cisms. We degrade thee from the order of 
reader, and take from thee in token thereof the 
book of divine lessons. Thee also, the said Wil- 
liam Sawtre, vested in a lice 4s an ostiary, 
do we degrade from that order, taking from thee 
the surplice and the keys of the church. Fur- 
thermore, as a sign of actual degradation, we 
have caused the crown and clerical tonsure to be 
shaved off in our presence, and to be entirely 
obliterated like a layman ; we have also caused a 
woollen cap to be put upon thy head, as a secular 
layman.” 

The word clericus—clerk—was one of very 
wide and rather vague significance, and included 
not only the various ous of clerke in orders, 
of whom we have spoken, but also every man 
who followed any kind of occupation which ir- 
volved the use of reading and hese finally, 
every than who could read might claim the 
“benefit of ,” the legal immunities of a 
clerk. The w is still used with the same 
comprehensiveness and of meaning. 
Clerk in orders is still the description of a 
clergyman ; and men whose occupation is to use 





* «Richmondshire Wills,” p. 34. 
+ “Test. Ebor.” ii. 20, 
t Ibid., p. 39. 
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still called 
awe clerks, as lawyer’s clerks, 


t’s clerks, &c. It will be noticed that 
clerical 


our clerk has; received the tonsure, and 
was therefore probably in minor orders. In the 
following cut an abbot is presenting such a clerk 





to the bishop for ordination. Clerks were often 
employed in secular occupations; for example, 
Alan Middleton, who was employed by the con- 
vent of St. Alban’s to collect their rents, and who 
is represented in the accompanying picture, from 


oe a ° oO a 





their “Catalogus Benefactorum” (Nero D. vii., 
British Museum). Chaucer gives us a charming 
icture of a poor clerk of Oxford, who seems to 
ve been a candidate for holy orders, and is 
therefore germane to our subject :— 


“ A clerke there was of Oxforde also, 
That unto e hadde long ygo, 
is horse as is a rake, 


courtepsy. 
Bor he nh gta Season 
Ne was nought worldly to have an office.t 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his 


We give a typical representation of the class 
from one of the characters in a Dance of Death 
at the end of a Book of the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, in the British Museum. It is 
ae pe Ape a 

of thi was em i 
to putsen Sn Ane Ue de po 
rishioners, and to assist the clergyman in certain 
functions of his office. The parish clerk is the 





* Outer short cloak, 
+ Was not sufficiently a man of the world to he fit for a 


ar 
+ Obtain. § To pursue his studies. 


only 
siastical officials who once peopled 
churches. Many of our readers will 





surprised to hear that the office is an ancient one : 


we shall, therefore, give a few original extracts, 
which throw light on the subject. 
In the- wills he frequently has a left, 


together with the clergy—e.g., “Item I leave to 
my parish vicar iijs- iiij4. Item I leave to my 
parish clerk xij4. Item I leave to every chaplain 
present at my obsequies and mass {iiij 4.” ill 
of John Brompton, of Beverely, merchant, 1443.)* 
Elizabeth del Hay, in 1434, leaves to “ every priest 
ministering at my obsequies vid. ; to ev ish 


Hawisia Aske, of York, in 1450-1 a.p., leaves to 
ps the parish chaplain of St. Michael iijs. iiijd.; to 
every chaplain of the said church xx4.; to the 
parish clerk of the said church xx4; to the 
sub-clerk of the same church x4.” * John Clerk, 
formerly chaplain of the chapel of the Blessed 

Magdalen, near York, in 1449, leaves to 
“the parish chaplain of St. Olave, in the suburbs 
of York, xij4-; to each of the two chaplains of 
the said church being present at my funeral and 
mass iiij4- ; to the parish clerk of the said church 
iiijt ; to the su k of the said church ijé. ; 
among the little boys of the said church wearing 
surplices iiij1,, to be distributed wey These 
extracts serve to indicate the clerical of the 
several churches mentioned. 

From other sources we learn what hisduties were. 
In 1540 the parish of Milend, near Colchester, 
was presented to the archdeacon by the rector, be- 
cause in the said church there was “ nother clerke 
nor sexten to go withe him in tyme of visitacion 
[of the sick], nor to helpe him say masses, nor to 
rye to servyce.” || d in 1543 the Vicar of 

etry area vies that there is not 
oe ed holy water,4[ nor to ev 
accordyng ss the ‘clerke shuld do, with other 
dutees to hi g.”** In the York presen- 
tations we find a similar complain 
in 1472; ay pa oe that the pari 
not perform his offices as he 
he ought to go with the vicar to visit the sick, 
the clerk absents himself, and sends a boy with 
the vicar.}f At St. Mary, Bishophill, York, the 

married man, for in 1416 





“Test. Ebor.,” vol. ii. p. 98. 
Ibid., vol. ii. p. 38. t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 143. 
eS “¢ : 
’s “Precedents in Criminal Causes,” 





probably be 


clerk iiijt.; to minor clerks to each one ij4.” + | 





ryneyng of ye morne bell and ye evyn bell; and 
another fawt [which may explain the former 
pec Pe al pour mene pays hym not his 
wages.” * At Cawood, in 1510 A.v., we find it 
the duty of the parish clerk “to keepe ye clok 
and ryng corfer [curfew] at dew tymes appointed 
by {e Jervahs and also to ryng e day bell.” + 
e his desk in church near the clergyman, 
perhaps on the opposite side of the chancel, 
we gather from a presentation from St. Maurice, 
York, in 1416, that the desks in the choir o 
both sides, especially where the parish in 
and parish clerk are accustomed to sit, re- 
ag A story in Matthew Paris § tells us what 
pap a wae ee: eds : that an agent 
of the pope met a petty of a vi > 
ing water in a little vessel, with a pose aged 
some bits of bread given him for having sprinkled 
some holy water, and to him the deceitful Roman 
thus ad himself; ‘How much does the 
fit yielded to you by this church amount to 
in a year?’ To which the clerk, ignorant of the 
Roman’s cunning, replied, ‘To twenty —— 
I think; whereupon the agent demanded the 
per-centage the Pope had just demanded on all 
ecclesiastical ben . And to pay that small 
sum this poor man was compelled to hold schools 
for many days, and by selling his books in the 
precincts, to on a half-starved life.” The 
parish clerks of London formed a guild, which 
used to exhibit miracle plays at its annual feast 
on the , in the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well, parish clerks always took an important 
part in the conduct of the miracle plays; and it 
was natural that when they united their forces 
in such an exhibition on behalf of their guild the 
result should be an exhibition of unusual excel- 
lence. Stow tells us that in 1391 the guild per- 
formed before the king and queen and whole court 
three days successively, and that in 1409 th 


produced a play of the creation of the world, 
Ww. tation occupied eight successive 
days. ucer has not failed to give us, in his 
wonderful gallery of contemporary characters, a 


portrait of the parish clerk :— 
“ Now was ther of that churche a paris! clerk, 
The Which that was ycleped Absolon. 
Crulle was his here, and as the gold it shon, 
And strouted as a fanne and brode ; 
Ful streight and even lay his jolly shode.| 
His rode was red, his eyen grey as goos, 
With Poules windowes corven on his shoos. 
In hosen red he went ful fetisly,** 
Yelast he was ful smod and proprely, 
All in a kirtle of a wage 
,~ _ and pare the yee set. 
n* therupon he a surplise, 
As white as is the inane upon the rose. 
A mery child he was, so God me save, 
Wel coud he laten blod, and clippe, and shave, 
And make a chartre of lond and 4 quitance ; 
In twenty manere coud he trip and dance, 
(After the scole of Oxenforde tho’) 
And playen songes on a smal ribible, 
Therto he song sometime a loud quinible, 
And as wel coud he play on a giterne. 
In all the toun.n’as breuhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas, 
Ther as that any galliard tapstere was. 
This Absolon, joly was and gay, 
Goth with a censor on the holy day, 
Censing the wives of the parish faste,tt 
And many a lovely loke he in hem caste. 
* * 7 * 


Sometime to shew his lightnesse and maistrie, 
He placeth Herode on a skaffold hie.” 


We have incidentally mentioned so many oe 
which are not creditable to the character of 
medizeval , that it seems only just that we 


should remind the reader that there were good 
and holy men among them ; and we cannot better 
coun: the unfavourable impression pro- . 
passe lh gee ry eer gl pe by quoting, in - 
conclusion of this part of our subject, Chan- 

cer’s beautiful description of the poor of 
a town, who was one of his immortal band. of 


Canterbury Pilgrims :— 
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_A SPANISH LADY. 


Velasquez, Painter. Leroux, Engraver. 

From the Spanish peasants of Murillo, as exem- 
plified in the engravings introduced into our two 
preceding numbers, to the Donnas of Velasquez, 
as typified in that of the Spanish Lady, there is 
a wide line of demarkation, though each is ad- 
mirable in its way. The respective class of works 
may also be taken as examples characteristic of 
these great artists ively. Murillo’s genius 
never developed itself in the refined manner that 

es all the works of Velasquez, not even in 
8 pictures of sacred Art ; noble as these are in 
composition and colour, they are inferior in dig- 
nity of expression and in religious feeling to 
those of his elder contemporary, who was also 
his master ; at least, Murillo was greatly indebted 
for counsel and advice to Velasquez, in whose 
_ studio he worked for a considerable time. 

Certainly there is little or nothing in the face 
of the lady whose portrait is here given, that con- 
veys the least idea of the beauty which 
distinguishes the females of Spain, especially 
those of the higher classes; the features, either 
separately or collectively, are not gracefully 
moulded, and the eyes are rather soft and languid 
than bright and fiery; but there is a quiet dig- 
— about the whole figure that bespeaks the 
lady, and her costume is rich, becoming, and 
elegant. The name of the original has been lost, 
but there is no doubt of her having belonged to 
the aristocratic class of her country. 

Velasquez’s portraits are as fine as any age or 
school has produced ; they are numerous in Eng- 
land, including several of his friend and patron 
Philip IV.; the best of the latter is that in the 
= of the Duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton 

alace ; in this the king is represented standing, 
in a black dress trimmed with silver, and holding 
in: his hand a paper on which is inscribed “ Velas- 
quez.” In the collection of Mr. Wells, of Red- 
leaf, there was, before its dispersion in 1848, a 
noble full-length portrait of the Infant Don Bal- 
thazar Carlos, also habited in a rich black dress 
ornamented with silver; his right hand resting 
on the back of a chair, the left on the hilt of his 
sword. 

We have also in England several of Velasquez’s 
other works; conspicuous among which are his 
celebrated ‘ Water-seller of Seville,’ in the gallery 
of the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley "sly 
the ‘ Boar-Hunt at the Pardo,’ formerly in the 
Royal Gallery, Madrid, and presented by Ferdi- 
nand VII., to Lord Cowley, who sold it to the 
trustees of the National Gallery for £2,200. In 
the collection of the Duke of Sutherland is ‘ St. 
Francis Borgia arriving at the Jesuits’ College,’ 
& composition of eight life-size figures. 





ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





GLascow.—We have received a priced list of the 
pictures sold at the late exhibition of the West of 
Scotland Academy ; but the statement is not by any 
means promising. Sixty-three paintings and draw- 
ings met with a sale at an te cost of about 
£566, or about £9 each. Two pictures only realised 
25 gs. each. This result shows either that the ex- 
hibition was of an inferior character, or that the 
most important works could not find purchasers. 

BrrMInGHAM.—The Society of Artists established 
in this town opened its annual exhibition on the 1st 
of September. The collection of works is exceed- 
ingly good, enriched as it is with many valuable 
contributions from the galleries of Mr. Gillott, Mr. 
S. Cartwright, Mr.-T. Pemberton, Mr. T. Burnand, 
Miss Ryland, and other well-known collectors resi- 
dent in the locality. . As a matter of course, in these 

rovincial exhibitions, not a few of the works hung 
re have been seen in the public galleries of London, 
and have, at intervals more or less long, passed out 
of the hands of the painters. The principal pictures 
in the various rooms include ‘ The Eve of the Deluge,’ 
W. Linnell; ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ H. Le 
Jeune, A.R.A.; ‘ The First Scene of Sorrow,’ J. Sant, 
A.R.A.; ‘St. Valentine’s Morning,’ J. C. Horsley, 
A.R.A.; ‘ Milan ’ David Roberts, R.A. ; 
‘An Autumnal Evening,’ V. Cole; ‘The Silken 





own,’ T. Faed, A.R.A.; ‘ Hogarth’s Studio, 1739,’ 
M. Ward, R.A. ; ‘Pheebus Rising from the Sea,’ 
R.A.; ‘Catalan Bay, Rock of Gibraltar,’ 
W. Cooke, R.A. ; ‘ Roast Pig,’ T. Webster, R.A. ; 

y and Peacocks, F. Leighton, A.R.A.; ‘Street 
Scene in Cairo,’ W. Muller; ‘The Grape Gatherer,’ 
W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A.; ‘Idleness’ and ‘ Industry,’ 
C. W. Cope, R.A. ; ‘For the/last Time,’ and ‘ Half 
the World knows not how the other Half lives,’ Miss 
E. Osborn; ‘The Ledr Bridge, T. Syer; ‘ View in 
Cumberland,’ H. Moore ; ‘ Pilgrims listening to the 
singing of the Anthem,’ G. Cattermole ; ‘ Gennaro,’ 
G. F. Watts; ‘The Breakwater of Porlock Weir, 
North Somerset,’ E. W. Cooke, R.A. ; ‘The Coquette 
and the Devotee, C. Lucy; ‘The Pathway to the 
Shrine,’ J. A. Houston, R.S.A. ; ‘Carriage and Pair,’ 
Miss E. Osborn ; ‘Doubtful Guides,’ G. Cattermole ; 
‘A French fishing Lugger off Portet,’ E. Hayes, 
R.H.A.; ‘ Highland Loch, Evening,’ J. A. Houston, 
R.S.A. ; ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ H. Tidey ; 
‘ Garibaldi’s Landing in Sicily,’ Carl Werner ; ‘ Bee- 
ston Castle, Cheshire, David Cox, Sen.; and a 
portion of the series of studies of pictures painted by 
G. Smith. The contributions by the local artists 
are highly creditable; Mr. Charles Burt has several 
specimens, the best of which is ‘On the Mountains, 
Barmouth, North Wales.’ Mr. H. Harris, Mr. Se- 
bastian Evans, Mr. C. W. Radclyffe, Mr. Howard 
Harris, Mr. H. H. Horsley, Mr. P. Deakin, Mr. J. 
Steeple, and Mr. C. W. Bragg are among the prin- 
oe contributors. Portrait pictures are well repre- 
sented, but, as usual, of very unequal merit. We 


may, however, point out Mr. Rodin’s ‘ Portrait of. 


Professor Chamberlain ;’ and Mr. R. Buckner’s por- 
trait of ‘The Lady Marian Alford.’ Mr. Allen E. 
Everitt’s skill in depicting “ interiors” is manifested 
in several specimens, the most interesting and faith- 
ful of which are ‘ The Old Manor House at Stokesay, 
near Ludlow—Moonlight,’ and ‘ Buddesley Clinton, 
Warwickshire, the ancient ancestral hall of Mr. 
Marmion Farers, ofie of the co-heirs to the barony of 
Marmion. In the water-colour room Messrs. Martin 
and Chamberlain exhibit the “ Design for the Albert 
Memorial, as approved by the committee, and now 
about to be erected in Birmingham.” 
BaRNSLEY.—A statue of the late Joseph Locke, 
M.P., F.R.S., is to be erected in the Locke Park, 
Barnsley, to which town he was a munificent bene- 
factor. The work is in the hands of Baron Maro- 
chetti, who has recently paid a visit to the place, to 


select a suitable site for it. 


HEREFORD.—The memorial statue of the late 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, M.P., by Baron 
Marochetti, placed in front of the Shire Hall in this 
city, was “ ina ted” with suitable ceremony on 
the 3rd of last month, Viscount Palmerston taking 
a prominent part in the proceedings. The figure is 
cast in bronze, and is of heroic size; it represents 
the statesman standing with his arms folded across 
his breast; the face is characterised by a calm, dig- 
nified expression, and the pose is easy and graceful. 
Few persons, it may be presumed, however they may 
be “<r to the political party to which Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis adhered, will demur, generally, to the 
inscription placed on the pedestal, which records 
him to have been “a wise and honest statesman, a 
profound scholar, and a firm and kind friend.” 

LiverPoot.—The Liverpool Academy and the 
Society of the Fine Arts having now united their 
forces under the name of the Liverpool Institution 
of Fine Arts, opened their exhibition on the 3rd of 
September. We hear the collection of pictures is 
excellent, but must defer any report of it till next 
month. 

MANCHESTER.—The annual exhibition of the 
Royal Manchester Institution opened last month 
with seven hundred and twenty paintings and draw- 
ings, and twenty-one examples of sculpture. Of the 
former, fifty-three works were lent by owners resident 
in the neighbourhood and elsewhere, Messrs. Wor- 
thington—honorary secretary of the Institution— 
Mr. Pender, Mrs. Loot, Mr. Siltzer, Mr. Tattersall, 
Mr. Entwistle, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Gambart, Messrs. 
Agnew and Sons, an . These contributed 

ictures included ‘ The Critics,’ by Decamps ; ‘ Nuns 
leaving the Cloisters,’ H. Leys; ‘The Wayfarers,’ 
E. Frére ; ‘The Coast at Scheveling,’ E. W. Cooke, 
R.A.; ‘After a Storm,’ and ‘The Wreck Ashore,’ 
C. Stanfield, R.A.; ‘ The m of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. at Genoa after the Italian Campaign,’ 
the large painting by Gudin, belonging to the 
Em , and lately hung in the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall: ‘Milking-Time in the H ds,’ and 
‘Sheep and Cattle,’ by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.; ‘ Near 
Llane W South Wales, W. Miiller; ‘The Pet Rab- 
bits,’ W. Collins, R.A.; ‘Summer Time,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., and T. Faed, A.R.A.; ‘The Harvest 
Field,’ J, Linnell; ‘Samson Betrayed,’ F. R. Pick- 
ersgill, A.R.A.; * Leisure Hours,’ J. E. Millais, R.A.; 
*A Salmon Cruive on the Awe, Argyleshire, F. R. 





Lee, R.A. ; ‘ The Cathedral and Square of St. Marks, 
Venice,’ D. Roberts, R.A.; ‘Football,’ and ‘The 
Draught Players, T. Webster, R.A., &c. &c. Of the 
artists who contribute we notice only two names of 
high note, Mr. Elmore, R.A., whose ‘Excelsior’ is 
here, but not for sale, and Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., 
who sends ‘ Venice, from the Armenian Convent;’ 
but there are numerous good pictures Messrs. 
Hayllar, Brodie, Boddington, Du Val, Sherwood, 
Niemann, A. Williams, Mrs. E. M. Woed, Messrs. 
Vickers, G. Smith, W. Callow, Hemsley, Macnee, 
R.S.A., Egley, J. Peel, W. Gale, and others, with 
some by foreign painters. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REFORM IN SCHOOL OF ART MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of the “ Ant-JourRNAu.” 


Srr,—Your consistent advocacy of reforms in 
the m ent of Schools of Art has un- 
doubtedly its influence on the South Ken- 
sington stronghold. And more than other in- 
quirers into the subject, you have discovered the 
cause of much of the mismanagement which has 
been so long characteristic of the Science and 
Art Department, viz., that instead of the Deparf- 
ment being a branch of the public service ad- 
cm g impartially for public good, it has 
been a snug place for one man to fill with his 
personal friends and nominees, however unfit 
they may be for the work given them to do. 
The Secretary of the Department seems to have 


appointed and got rid of the South Kensington 
staff to suit his private ends. Inspectors are 
nominated who were never heard of before, and 


never will be in any other capacity than their 
official character ; masters of the central Training 
Schools are deputed to educate and train young 
men as teachers whose own powers as masters 
have never been tested; in fact, of all the snug 
boroughs that have ever been brought under the 

urifying influence of parliamentary inquiry, 
Routh Kensi m and its paternal government 
promises to display the most consistent system 
of abuses. 

Your notice of the report of the select com- 
mittee on Schools of Art in last month’s Art- 
Journal had a note at the end of it, detailing 
the miseries of a School of Art committeeman, 
who had been tormented by incompetent masters 
turned out of the South Kensington Traini: 
Schools, and let loose on # provincial School o 
Art. It is more * glean J on this subject of 
the ma ent of the training class for masters 
that I wish now to address you. ~ 

The select committee recommend that the 
training class shall be gr ip with pene md 
suppl good masters for provincia 00) 
of Art. “If this is the object of public mon 

t at South Kensington in the Training Schoo 

whole management from beginning to end 
will have to be entirely altered. As at present 
carried on, and as conducted during the past 
thirteen years (during which time it has been 
intimately known to the present writer in more 
than one pruagen fe the school fails miserably in 
attaining the end proposed to be mma yo 

or 


and no ter gee can be performed 
Sechestion te ngland than by remodelling the 
school and putting it into proper hands. 

In a school which proposes to teach the future 
teachers, one would naturally expect a high pro- 
fessional character in the professors—men, at 
least, who made Art-education a study, and the 
inculeation of the power of teaching a princi 
object. And seeing that the influence of. 
education there given has to be made felt through 
the length and breadth of the land, the means 

by the school of imparting knowledge in 
every educational branch of Art, and of discover- 
ing success in its work, should be of a well 
thought-out and systematic character. 

Now I wish it to be perfectly understood that, 
individually and collectively, I regard the South 
—— rofessors as very estimable gentle- 
men, whom sangeet pussy, Se ee 
quaintance, but who, I consider, are, the 

tion of the lecturers appointed from their 
guiienbinal reputation outside the Department, 
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simply in the Not one has distin- 
gui ; imeelf sites tar tho practice of Art, or 
in the work of Art-education ; and, as a conse- 
uence, the character of the education given to 
the young training masters is not-of a high class, 
the time of the students is not made the most of, 
and an Spence: for be aay a8 of faulty or 
pase teaching whilst they are being , Or 
of discovering Toy is the analy a of a 
wer possessed by them, sim oes not exist. 
Petter proof of the truth of thts statement could 
not have been produced than the letter of your 
correspondent, stating that a provincial School of 
Art was successively supplied with three masters 
trained the t, all of whom were 
preg / ; ient as masters, ag eng had to leave 
the school in consequence. ia is no 
tional case; it is more frequently wigs 
And lest any blame should be attached by igno- 
rant 
deficient, let it be remembered that the ea 
of them are young men possessed of consi 
Art-power, who give up the profession of Art to 
undertake that of Art-master, placing ves 
in the hands of the Department for periods of 


between two and seven years, expecting to be | the 
training class, some masters were 
even possessing i 


prepared for their future occupetions, complying, 
as far as Ceey 0 Wee Son Peneetnee Tere: uire- 
ments and system so to prepare them. 
the system usually fails, then, it is more to be 
oun __ the ay 3 poneeet by it, who 
ve perso to pay penalty of compara- 
tive unfitness for their office, and limited incomes 
in consequence, in after years. 

It will be of little use that immense sums of 
public money are annually spent on Schools of 
Art, unless something can be done to remedy the 
inefficiency of the Training School among other 
evils at head-quarters, 20 that if the money of 
the public be spent, some guarantee may be given 
that efficent masters are receiving it for services 
they are competent to discharge. If this is not 
done, all the money so spent will be diverted 
from its original through the existence 
of a radical deficiency at the fountain-head, re- 
cognised as an evil, and capable of very simple 
remedy. And all secondary reforms and amend- 
ment of detail in management will be beside the 
mark unless this root-evil be eradicated. 

Let us look at the usual career of an Art-student 
who proposes to become a master, and is admitted 
to the Trainin Ass atahegentiraer gs ~ at 
has probably studied in a provincial l of 
Art, or a district school in London, and distin- 
guished himself in the local competition for 
medals, passing also the second grade examination 
in the most elementary subjects of drawing. This 
fits him for the position of a pupil-teacher in 
the school of Art in which he studied. As an 
assistant, he may then remain for a ycar or two 
in the school, teaching elementary drawing to the 
younger pupils in it, and also in i 
National schogls connected with the 3 
of Art. He then ies for admission to the 
Training Schools in and my lords admit 
him to them, giving him at the same time a 
personal allowance varying 
a pound per week for maintenance. Admitted a 


ri 
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if 
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ing from five shillings to*| i 





Ornamental Modelling; 5th, Drawing the Human 


Figure and Modelling it, and Anatomical Studies ; 


6th, Advanced Architectural 
ing—are open for the student, the head master of 


the ing School allotting to each student the 
group of subjects he is to study. 
Thus directed, the student continues his studies 


for two, three, four, 


latter 


of his 


classes of some of the London district Art 


and ceasing his labours in ial schools. As 

aera 
tenance allowance increases from 
the minimum of five shillings to the maximum 


pete pedro 


of twenty shillings per week. 
Many masters who was Sellel, Je peeitete’ 
schools return to the training school, and continue 


their studies there until fresh appointments fall 
vacant, to which they are then recommended by 
ns to the masters who are thus found | the t. 
Among other mistakes in the conduct of the 
Training School, is the indefinite time to which 
their period of study. The 
varied according to the 
ts and demand for masters in 
rovinces. At the commencement of the 
sent out without 


certificate ; afterwards 
Seer Sioa trace apy aitaed te peurinciel eae 
alone. were appointed to inci 
whe Aed S0kGh che tos ancteaiens 
there were students in the class who had been 


students may prolo: 
rule on this aint 
supply of 


many were appoin’ 


depends 

pepe torncnypligaealair pent 

on any principle or course dy. 
The Department professes to keep 

maths woe of Ge ag ask tale 

use 0 to 

opposition to those results. School 

el corp begton napa: Hany the pay 

roved to be unquali or teaching and manag- 

ing an Art school. D - i 

training no test is applied to discover 

Sinden of a chad 4 Nake lanes aaah ts 

of lectures, i 

most elementary of teaching ; and thus 


the first 


uring the whole period 


F 


except in the parochial schools, 
a 


may pass the examination, and obtain the whole 
five or six certificates, and discover at the end 
either that teaching is distasteful to him, or that 


. put to give a lecture on an el 


subject in 


a provincial School of Art, he simply has not the 


wer to "give his lecture, or the kno 


cally 


methodi 


80 
to arrange his subject 


evident to his pupils. A great deal of this springs 


for a certain group of subjects, he goes on to the 
next, giving up ce entirely in those 
branches he has and often forgets all 


or Mechanical Draw- 


or even five years, during the 
ining assisting in the evening 


tes only, whilst 


records of 


act in entire 
after school 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


= 


Pusxwas.—A emall alto-relievo bust of John 


Piarman hae been in one of the cases con- 
tarning examples of Wedgwood ware, in the Loan 
Court ot Seath K It is « front face, 


with something of the lively challenge of all front- 
face portraits matelled or painted by the artists 
themaclver. The face ie bony, having ite ypal 
features sharp and prominent, showing that some 
inward weary denied to the vieage ite 
proper amplitude. The hare drops in limp scrolls 
on the shoulders, ae did Milton's in his best time ; 
and so well in this do the art and the nature go 
together, that it were enough to ese only the hair 
to know with what consummate del the face 
has been modelled. The nose looks and 
the mouth unduly wide, both being unsu vorted 
by the sunken cheeks It suggests remem 

of many portraits painted by the — them - 
selves — | especially that of Turner; but 
the rait of the great painter is a parade of 


the fashion of his time, whereas Flaxman = 


rents himself in a manner wherein everything 
is as nothing, save the assertion of genius. It 
is easy to conceive that years would soften the 
angularity of these features, and round the head 
of which Watson has left a remembrance so 
faithful. Watson, by the way, was himself so 
like Flaxman, that, with some modification, his 
own head might have afforded a tolerable re- 
semblance to that of his great master. The bust 
has been painted grey, and round it is the le- 

nd, “ Hane sui ipsius effigiem fecit Johannes 
‘laxman junior Artifex Statuarium (Statuarius) 
et Celator.” In company with this is a small 
wax model of his sister, a child playing with a 
doll, made by him at the age of twelve years. 
There is a small printed label attached to the 
bust, in which we are told that the latter is dated 
1728—an error which will mislead many who 
may not know the year of Flaxman’s birth. 
There is no excuse for such a blunder, as the date 
is said to be given in the inscription. The date 
may be 1782, but at that time Flaxman was 
twenty-seven, and had either terminated his stu- 
dentship, or was about to do so. 

ArcurtectvraL Musevm.—The Council of this 
Institution has - forth the following programme 
of prizes for the ensuing year :—a prize of £20 
for the best, and one of £10 for the next best, 
carving of a Pulpit Panel in oak, the subject 
being “The Samaritan.” A prize of £10 
for the best, and one of five guineas—the latter 
offered by Mr. H. H. Bigg, of Wimpole Street— 
for the second best, reproduction in silver, on a 
reduced a. of a cast in the Architectural Mu- 
seum collection, representing a of leaves. 
The special object of hate teins te encourage 
—— ae or chasing. prize of £10, offered 
by the Ecclesiological Society of London and 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, for a Rosette executed in 
transparent enamels on silver. A prize of £10, 
offered by Mr. Ruskin, for a Rosette, similar in 
size and pattern to the other, but executed in 
opaque panels on a ground of copper. In addi- 
tion to the above prizes, certificates of merit will 
be given in deserving cases.and the Council of 
the Architectural Museum will, at its discretion, 
award the sum of one guinea or upwards, or a 
book, for objects showing particular merit, al- 
though it be not sufficient tosecure a prize. The 
competitions are open to Art-workmen only, and 


whether members of the Architectural Museum | 


or not. Candidates may obtain every information 
as to conditions, ke, by applyi 








attended the has long since ceased its echo. | out of his own private collection, one w 
4 ond pemons bes boom latel afloat, to the effect | especially rich C the works of Mr ~ 
that the first and only of the series in pro- who has himself added ten ex. 
Goenh ome unfortunate collapse conse- | amples out of his own «udio to those in the 
quent upon the giving way of a portion of the in- | session of Mr. ae his s0n-in-law. a 
ternal framework supporting the cla block (wood | admirers of thie artis: have, 
could no longer bear it, if and might), | now @ rare opportunity of ce nl 
is now in aaadly dilapidated condition, and veried number of his 
work will have to be renewed, ere the lion is again ped dy begll aaef mmme ty Ly. 
even in the transition state which has caused such | chased by their present owner at sale of his 
frequent and anxious inquiries. There seems 0 | father's collection, * ne ee 
fatality about government commiss.ons Devon,’ with others by z 
detoted to those peculiar transactions, F. Goodall, T. 8. Cooper, Bry L Haghe, 
co hear of in none other. If a monument is to | J. B. Pyne, ©. aster, B. & Lauder, & Drum. 
be erected by private means, and through the mond, A. Johnston, Le Jeune, Sant, Juteum, 
ordinary agencies, it is done promptly, and any T A. Recmgth, Mis Mutris, Crepeey 
delay beyond the stipulated time, or any advance John , J. Wilson, Lance, Muller, and 
beyond the stipulated price, would be an oeca- many more; the number of im the 
sion almost without t; but in govern- room is one hundred and This 
ment commissions the violation of all “Te | Sead deactan da @ ane Ge 
lations, as to both time and cost, seems to have | through the autumn, when we may to fad 
become chronic. This is to be regretted, as it | it succesded by another of interest. Gen- 
engenders a feeling on the part of the public any- tlemen who are the Svgunate pesmnmsane of ab 
thing but complimentary to those under whose | furnished picture galleries = henefit 
direction such works are placed—a feeling detri- on the community by such acts of liberality, 
mental to all concerned, statesmen and artists which at the same time reflect honour on them- 
alike. selves. One whé is of his treasures must 
Ivpusratat Exnimrrions.—There is shortly to | necessarily feel just pride in exhibiting them to 





to Mr. Joseph | 


be held at the Islington Agricultural Hall an | others, no true lover of Art for its own sake can 
exhibition of the industrial products of working | ever be a selfish man in this respect. The pictu 
men and women, and small masters, similar to | ‘Calling to mind Old Times,’ by the B 
that which was held last winter in Lambeth. | painter, De Bruycker, to which the first for 
The district to be represented is that portion of “ry pictures was recently awarded, been 
London extending northward from Holborn, and | sold or the sum of £200. This is enco ng 
including Clerkenwell, Islington, St. Luke's, | to picture exhibitors. We are given to 
St. Pancras, and Hoxton. This measure is the | stand that the sales of pictures at the Crystal 
result of a — sami in August S oe | ae a oo = — — 
Amwell Street oolrooms, whereat Mr. Wink- | to nearly six thousand pounds. ) gratifying 
worth, member of the Society of Arts,’ occupied | result is mainly owing to the indefatigable exer- 
the chair, and explained the objects of the meet- | tions of the curator, Mr. Waas. 
ing as a direct recognition of the merits of the | Mr. Fotry’s Works.—Of the statue of the 
skilled workman and workwoman. ‘The esta- | Father Theobald Mathew, which is known to have 
blishment of such exhibitions is a collateral | been advancing for some time under the hand of 
growth of those late grand occasions wherein the | Mr. Foley, the sculptor’s part is complete, and 
workman was ignored, and the honour won by | it is now in the foundry, to be cast in bronze. 
his a “. — on aod ig ay But | It - . om 2 the oe g of _ = 
then, as Mr. Winkworth observed, master | statue e Sir Charles Barry. , for 
found the capital and ran the risk, and but for Houses of Parliament, is advanced in the marble, 
him these beautiful and ingenious works had | but it will yet be twelve months or more be- 
never been — The our ¢: — — — 4 - : finished. ty tage first _ b 
experiment induces this No ndon ibi- | ‘ Youth at a Stream’ is put into marble 
tion’; and should the latter be encouraged, it | of the original cast, and only now can the beauty 
may be considered that these are the beginnings | and delicacy of the figure be perfectly felt in the 
of a circle of most useful institutions. | material in which we now see it. Asa pendant to 
Pde: vaya about twelve inches high, “ | the tem pig statue of a nage 
lus and his queen, have been recently ' is on a statue 0 neral Ou 
modelled and produced in statuary porcelain, by | equestrian, and intended for erection at Calcutta. 
Mr. Hays, of Elizabeth Street, Hans Place. They In comparison with this, the statue of Lord 
o matelied rons one of the Nineveh +> | Hardinge we semmeaheably quiet. —— pers 
t test of t im t treasures ; but is represented as riding up a rocky pass, 
original is a bas-relief, and the figures, although | expression and action of the man and the horse 
very exact copies, are necessarily compositions, | bespeak an occasion that calls — best 
without, however, either alterations or additions, | energies of both. It is the most spirited eques- 
a as were needed to change the relief | trian np te Needromge a it is only necessary 
int round. Th ures, | to recall character man so commemo- 
sttituden, and the phage pm a | rated, to acknowledge that it is entirely charac- 
dered with scrupulous fidelity. The result is a | teristic. There is also in Mr. Foley's studio a 
pair of figures of much and singular interest, | plaster bust of the late Mr. worked 
yy ——— from the remotest antique | out from a — by after death, 2 
irable as among the most agreeable | the suggestions iss ry 
of ornaments for the drawing-room and the bou- be carved in marble, to be at South Ken- 
doir. The date of the original bas-relief is, as sington. For Birmingham there is a statue 
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| we know, some six hundred and fifty years before | the late Prince Consort, in the dress and robes 


Clarke, honorary secretary of the Museum, 15, | 


Stratford Place, Oxford Street. The adjudication 
of the prizes for Enamels will be conducted by 
the Committee of the Exclesiological Society 
jomtly with Mr. Ruski, Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
and Mr. W_ Barges. 

Ta Nexsos Looss—Year after year has passed 
“er ‘he commason was entrusted to Sir Edwin 
Landewer, R.A. and the only known result, as far 
a the pubior os comeermed. has been an cerasional 
= yary. edged m by some honourable member in 
hee sent im the Hoase of Commons, during the 
peramentary eesson, as to when the lions may 
be eiperted to take their sand the asoal 
Seal ambiguity or evamon. This has been so 
often repeated. that the accustomed lacgh winch 


&, 
e 


the Christian era, yet they are of great merit as | of the Order of the Bath; also a statue 
Art-works—such as the sculptor has scarcely | late Mr. Fielden, M-P. for Todmorden, 
angen & tp Caseee pee. ‘The poet, as , the statue is to be placed. These 

as the historian, has made the name of Sar- 
danspalus familiar to readers ; the subjects come 
before us, therefore, with a certain amount of | 
recommendation ; and we may safely anticipate | new God's Gift College—to be 
a considerable degree of success for this expe-| to designs submitted to, and accepted by, the 
riment—the combination of rare remains of anti- | Commissioners—does 
quity with the appliances of modern Art. it , whi 
Crrverat Parace Pictcee Gatizet—Theecollec- | from other buildings. e the 
tion of paintings belonging to David Price, Eaq., | new buildings is near the Dulwich station of the 


| there is an available 
few months they were exhibited at the Crystal | twenty-four of which will be occupied by the 
Palace, been viested by gratified thousands. The | new college and playgrounds for 70 boys; that 
liberal example set by this gentleman was speedily | is, 33) in the upper school, and 2) in the lower 
followed by Me. Henry Bicknell of Clapham | The chapel at present is sufficiently large for * 
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be expended is nearly £60,000, of which £40,000 
will be required for the college. 
Ture Roya. Porcetais Worns at Worcester. 
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Aves Vasovem. — 
Strand, te in Rare < two portraits 
attributes to andy ke. The one is of ( 
the other of Hennetta , 
peas o & Catherine, part of “ 

shown in the portrait. half- 
to = 


by whom they were painted ; and they are cer- 
tainly not copies, for there are no known “ ori- 
ginals” at all resembling them. They should be 
examined by persons familiar with the subject. 

Srarves avo Faescors ror tue Barrisn Mv- 
seum.—A recent number of the Builder says :— 
“The greater part of the remnant of the once 
celebrated Farnese collection, belonging to the 
ex-King of Naples, is on its way to ‘england, 
having been purchased, through Mr. Newton's 
agency, for the British Museum, for £4,000. The 
Pontifical Government courteously consented to 
allow the exportation of these works of Art with- 
out the usual duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
which in the present case would have added 
£1,000 to the price, or taken a similar sum out 
of the king’s pocket, as the contract might have 
been stipulated. The collection of ancient sculp- 
ture in the British Museum will be much enriched 
by this addition. The gem of the collection is a 
Mercury, similar to that in the Vatican, but with 
the hand and attributes complete.” 

Mr. O’Dounerty, the young Irish sculptor, 
whose works have occasionally been noticed in 
our columns, has set out for Rome, that he may 
have the advantage of studying in this city, and 
also for the pu of executing a group entitled 
‘The Martyr,’ for which an Irish nobleman has 
given him a commission. He is an artist of 
much promise—a promise that we trust and be- 
lieve will be kept. 

Tue Avsert Memoriat in THE Parx.—There 
are to be nine works in eculpture for the memo- 
rial, including the statue which is to be executed 
by the Baron Marochetti. The sculptors selected 
to produce the eight — are—Foley, Mac- 
dowell, Calder Marshall, Weekes, Bell, Thorny- 
croft, Theed, and Lawlor—certainly the list is a 
good one, although we miss two or three names 
of artists who have deserved and obtained fame. 
This will be the most glorious opportunity for 
British sculptors to show what they can really do ; 
and we earnestly hope the result will be to their 
honour. The groups will be all in marble. 

Tue Desuts Lerersatioxat Exnts:tiox.—The 
Council by whom this enterprise is directed are 
at work in earnest. The latest move has been to 
appoint four “committees of advice:” (1) for 
Machinery ; (2) for Ceramic, Metallic, and Vi- 
treous Manufactures; (3) for Miscellaneous Ma- 
nufactures; (4) Fine Arts. The lists contain 
the names of nearly one hundred of the most 
eminent men in Ireland; no doubt many of them 
will be considered merely honorary members, but 
a large proportion will really work. It would 
have been well, we think, to have appointed a 
fifth committee—for Antiquities, of which there 
will be abundant contributions ; and these cannot 
fail to add much to the instructive interest and 
value of the Exhibition. 

Tae Suver csep rs Prorocrarur.—aA series 
of papers addressed by MM. Davanne & Girard 
tothe French Academy of Sciences, on the subject 
of photography, make some curious revelations 
with regard to the waste of the precious metals 
in the operation. The silver alone which is em- 
ployed for photographs in Paris amounts to 
several millions of francs. Only 3 per cent. of 


i: 


“= 


this remains on the photograph. so that 97 per | 


cent. will continue to be lest until some method 
be found for recovering it. MM_ Davanne and 
Girard, «ho make this startling announcement, 


~ Hib E 


as results from 





pass under review. 

Agr ts 4 Cover or Law.—Mr. MeLean, print 
| publisher, in the Haymarket, recently iy 
_ action against a Mr. Hall, of High Holborn, for 
right in an engraving entitled 


oe his 

‘The Prisoner's Window,’ photographs of which 
the defendant was selling im bis . Me. 
McLean stated in court that he had paid £700 
for engraving the plate, and £150 to the painter 


of the picture for the copyright ; and he alleged 
that the sale of the photographs seriously injured 
the sale of his print. He claimed £10 as damages, 
which the judge allowed him, together with costs, 
the whole amounting to nearly £50. 

Tue recent Suaksreare Festiva at Stratford 
has had a most unfortunate result, financially ; 
this, however, is what, we believe, was vom 
anticipated by those who knew how the whole 
affair was managed. It appears from the ac- 
counts of the committee, witch have now been 
made up, that there is a very large deficiency, 
amounting to £3,308 8s. 3d. We iene seen an 
abstract of these accounts, but it is so confused 
that we cannot understand how the result is ar- 
rived at. One item of expenditure seems most 
extravagant, “refreshment for performers” is set 
down at £747 6s. 5d.! 

Tne Move. or a Sratve of Mr. John Robert 
Godley, founder of Canterbury Settlement, New 
Zealand, has lately been completed by Mr. Wool- 
ner. When cast in bronze, by the Coalbrook Dale 
Company, it will be forwarded to the colony to 
be erected there. The work is a commission from 
the inhabitants, who desire thus to testify their 
acknowledgment of the zeal, intelligence, and 
assiduity shown by Mr. Godley in promoting the 
welfare of the emigrants. statue is said to 
be an excellent portrait of the individual, and 
though strictly of the naturalistic order as to 
costume, &c., is also an elegant work of Art. 

Tue Nationa Portrait Gattery.—Among the 
most recent additions to this gallery are two small 
crayon drawings by Mrs. Sharples; one a profile 
of Washington, and the other a three-quarter 
face of Dr. Priestly. At all crayon works we 
look with much suspicion, the material being the 
most fugitive in the colour catalogue. The tone 
of both heads seems much reduced, and that of 


a has been injured by damp. These 
two should be very carefully copied in oil, 
for will inevitably perish. There has also 


been an oil portrait of that Earl of Sand- 
wich who was First Lord of the Admiralty at 
the time Captain Cook was prosecuting his dis- 
coveries in the Pacific. 

Mr. Tuorxrcrort has finished the two marble 
statues of James I. and Charles I, for the corridor 
of the House of Lords. The subjects have been 
treated with consummate skill, are admirably 
execnted. The series of British Sovereigns is now 

ing satisfactorily towards completion. We 
ee oo photographer the wisdom of 
publishing the collection. 

Tue Garurerse at tax Hoererurreat Gar- 
pexs, at which the “ public” was admitted free, 
numbered nearly 10)\0"); yet, according to the 

j Setteet of Bie. Rule, Se Seine see oy 
, for all the damage that was done. is is a very 

ifying fact, and shows more than a written 
da. icy of admitting the 
batons so mach of what 
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REVIEWS. 


A Snort Descertrriox or Tur Tare ® Rowaso- 
Burransic® ; or, the Roman Bathe found in 
Italy, Britain, Switerriand, ae. By BR. 
am ge MD. by Haawwree, 
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necessity with either, and in justice 
to have been combined in the popular saying. 


thy enjoyment 
the poor; hence the emperor courte: - 
larity by constructing public works for bathing, of 
magnitude and splendour unknown before or since. 
Smaller towns and distant colonies followed the good 
example, nor were private villas without such thera- 
peutic agencies; hence a large building is never 
exhumed without some traces of baths ; but it must 
be borne in mind that in many of the smaller houses 
the remains of hypocausts ond flues up the walls are 
not necessarily belonging to baths, though con- 
stantly described as such, but- are, in reality, the 
means adopted for warming apartments in our in- 
clement weather, which must have entailed great 
discomfort on our Italian victors when Rome ruled 
in Britain. 

Dr. Wollaston is very clear and decided on the 
value of warm bathing, and he speaks of the Eastern 
bath as the only true re ntative of the genuine 
Roman sudatorium. He also speaks honestly and 
fairly of the Turkish character in — and does 
not join in the vulgar ery against it. It is pleasant 
to find a man of sense and ex nce, who has 
travelled and seen for himself, express himself thus 
honestly and clearly ; and it is well when men whose 
studies take them into a peculiar branch of know- 
ledge, enlarge their sphere and bring their experience 
to bear on other studies upon which they may be 
enabled to cast some new light. Thus Dr. Wollaston, 
in gathering so many instances of Roman bathing 
establishments, has brought his medical knowledge 
to his aid, and has thereby added greatly to the 
value of a very agreeable collection of archwxological 
facts. 





Tue Porms or Wixtuorre Macxwortn Pragp. 
With a Memorr by the Rev. Derwent Couie- 
RIDGE. Two V Published by Epwarp 
Moxon & Co., London. 


It is now some years since the really poet-publisher, 
Edward Moxon, passed away from the leading — 
and occupation of his life. He earnestly desired to 
| perpetuate and adorn poetic literature, and his keen 
appreciation of the beautiful led him to send forth 
much for which we shall ever have reason to be 
grateful. The delicate, sensitive publisher (himself 
a peet of no mean order) is gone, but the “house” 
erected by his judgment and taste remains, and the 
mantle has descended upon the mysterious “ Co.”— 
who deserve our thanks for the shelter and publicity 
they give to the Muses. 

The volumes now before us are a graceful monz- 
ment to the genius ef a man whe would have been 
renowned as a poet if he had mot been called to fulfil 
different, though we cannot say more important, 
| duties. Mr. Praed has been accused of tampering 
| and trifling with poetry, when he might have wared 
i i iters ; certainly, he 





tiems te the Elveier which promiked a wonderful 
future for the Eten ber. But his health was always - 
thectuating, if mot feeble. - His whelarship, when be 
exchanged Eten for Cambeidge, was” says the 
reveread gentieman whe ha furmmdet the memo 
te these welumes, “peeeminentiy ef the Exaian 
cast, as it was commenly exhibieed im that day— 
elegant, refieed, and tastefel, characteried by an 
encomscieas, and as it were, living sxmpathy with 
the craces amd pevperties ef dicta. rather than br 
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| part in the wedding ceremony assembled ; and lastly, 
} 
| 


a minute analysis of its laws, or careful collation of 
its facts. .. . . His epigrams are, perhaps, the most 
scholar-like of his productions in classic verse. : 
Literature, after all, was not Mackworth Praed’s 
vocation ; it was a pastime he revelled in and loved ; 
and though he was tempted by the literary veteran | a 
still among us, Mr. Charles Knight, to contribute— 
with Macaulay, and other men of after note—to 
« Knight’s Quarterly,” the earnest youth had other 
and far different aspirations. He worked hard at 
law, was called to the bar, but soon was moved into 
a seat in Parliament, where he devoted his ener- 
gies, and certainly sacrificed his life, to the zealous 
performance of his duties. Thus the wonder is not 
that he did not fulfil the rich poetic promise of his 
youth, but that he did so much during his brief 
life, while he was ever struggling against the inroads 
of a disease that insidiously persecuted him from 
his cradle to his grave. Though we have, strictly 
speaking, only to do with his poems, we feel the 
homage we owe to the man who, in addition to the 
duties of his position, and the tender yearning he felt 
fot the love of his youth—the sweet poesy—which 
he never forsook, could devote so much time, with 
Mr. Acland, Mr. Mathison, Mr. H. N. Coleridge, and 
others, in preparing a scheme of education for the | 
children of the labouring classes! We wish Mr. 
Coleridge’s memoir had been somewhat extended ; 
it is brief and pithy, and no doubt faithful, but it 
wants geniality. We would have known more of the 
man to whom, in our early days, we were indebted 
for many sunny hours, 

It is enough to say that the volumes are “ got up” 
in the usual “ Moxon” style, perfect in type and 
bindings, and that they must take their place among 
works of the loftier poets of the century. 





A Memoria oF THE MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. ALRERT 
Epwarp, Princk or WALEs, AND H.R.H. 
ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF DENMARK. By 
W. H. Russert, LL.D. The Various Events 
and the Bridal Gifts Tlustrated by Ropert 
Duprey. Published by Day anv Son, London, 


Whatever Messrs. Day undertake to do in the way of 
decorative printing and “ getting up,” is sure to be 
the very best work of its class, whether such be only 
an ornamental trade-circular or a gorgeous volume 
like that whose title appears above. The artists en- 
gaged in the establishment in Gate Street are the 
most skilful, the workmen the most cunning, that 
judgment and enterprise can select and direct ; the 
result, therefore, of these combined efforts cannot 
but be successful. Within the last twenty years, 
certainly, no public event has excited so much 
national interest as the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales ; consequently it is not surprising 
to find the whole proceedings connected with the 
celebration of the ceremony made the subject of 
illustration, and in a manner which will serve as a 
valuable historic record of the event. It is from 
somewhat analogous productions—the works of the 
old artists and illuminators—that we derive so much 
of our information concerning the pageants in which 
our forefathers took part, and the costumes in which 
they were arrayed; and centuries hence the anti- 
quarian of the period may be examining in the 
British Museum—unless in the interim Macaulay's 
New Zealander shall have arrived to survey the ruins 
of our mighty metropolis—this book to see how royal 
marriages were conducted in our day. : 

As may be gathered from the title, it gives a de- 
scriptive account—from the pen of Dr. Russell, the 
well-known Crimean correspondent of the 7imes—of 
the whole proceedings in question, commencing with 
a short historic sketch of the marriages of former 
Princes of Wales, and also by short biographic 
sketches of the ae Prince and Princess. Then | 
follows the whole story of the arrival of the royal 
lady at Gravesend, her progress through London 
and to Windsor, and of the ceremony in St. George’s 
Chapel. As a matter of course, the narrative is 
painted, as such a subject should be, couleur de rose, 
and it loses nothing in the writer’s well trained and 
skilful hand. The illustrations begin with full- 
length portraits, in plain lithography, of the roval 
bride and bridegroom, the former picture doing but 
scant justice to the original ; and these are succeeded 
by coloured views of the procession through London 
seen at the most attractive points, as on London 
Bridge, at the Mansion House, Temple Bar, Hyde 
Park, &c. &c. Then follow several views of ‘the 
interior of Windsor Castle, where those who took 





| 





the pacemene of the marriage. As a kind of 
supplement to the whole, numerous chromo-litho- 
graphs, and several well-executed woodcuts of the 
principal wedding presents are introduced, with de- 
scriptions of them. By no means the least interest- 
‘ng pages in this resplendent volume are those which 


show the marriage attestation deed, with fac-similes 
of all the roval and noble signatures attached to it. 


have been, and is now almost forgotten, this record 
of the “ doings” brings vividly to mind much of what 


to all who took part in the proceedings; to those 
who only witnessed them in fragments, as it were, it 
will be a pleasant reminder; but its chief value, as 
we have intimated, is its historic character. 
evidently been “got up” at very considerable cost, 
but the list of subscribers was, we believe, a long one. 


Musicat Epvcation. By J. BoRSCHILZKY. 


Mr. Borschilzky’s desire is that vocal music should 
become a regular, and instrumental music a higher 
branch of education, instead of being treated as an 
accomplishment. 
written an introductory pamphlet, and produced a 
number of elementary instructions for vocal and in- 
strumental practice. 
teacher of music since the year 1836, when he re- 
ceived his certificate as chorister at St. Nicholas, in 
Prague, and has taught what he calls “the inter- 
national system of music” in this country during 
the last six years. 


with pictorial and industrial Art, though fully aware 
of its influence and advantage as a cultivator of our 
best sympathies and affections; all we can do, 
therefore, is to direct our readers’ attention to Mr. 


strumenta 


Though the event itself is among “he things which 


ctually took place, and it will be of especial interest 


It has 





Pub- 
lished by J. E. Borscmitzky, 32, Tavistock 
Place, Tavistock Square. 


With this end in view he has 


Mr. Borschilzky has been a 


This journal does not profess to combine music 


Borschilzky’s very ingenious theories, which profess 
to simplify the art of acquiring both vocal and in- 
music. Such a desideratum is of too 
much importance to be lightly treated, and will, no 
doubt, meet with the attention it so decidedly de- 
serves. 





HEROINES OF THE HovsEHoLp. By the Author 
of “The Heavenward Path,” and “ Popular 
Preachers of the Ancient Church.” With Illus- 
trations by M. ELLen Epwarps. Published by 
HocG AND Sons, London. 

“ Lovely and pleasant to contemplate are the Heroines 

of the Household whom,” says the author, “we have 

enshrined in the little volume, meant to be a kind of 

Gallery of Good Women.” The period over which 

the record extends is long, from the fourth century 

down to our own, but the personages are few in 
number— Monica, mother of St. Augustine ; Olympia 

Morata, of Ferrara, a “Star of the Reformation ;” 


“ The Scarlet Letter,” &c. &c., whose recent 
Liverpool has caused much regret in our peat 
circles; Holmes, poet, cosnylet, and physician ; 


Willis, he of the “ Pencillin, the Way,” 

Simms, novelist ; and et hh a me re 
writer. Such is the gallery of modern lite 
celebrities of America which Mr. Darley, an American 
painter, has placed on the canvas in a manner most 
agreeable and artistic, considering the subject as one 
not very easy to render interesting beyond the por- 
traits themselves. The picture, by the way, was— 
perhaps now is—to be seen at the house of Messrs, 
Sampson, Low, & Co., the American booksellers on 
Ludgate Hill. 

Mr. Barlow’s well-executed engraving will, doubt- 
less, find many admirers here as well as on the other 
side of the Atlantic, for there are among us not a 
few who will be pleased to see the faces of those 
with whose works we are more or less acquainted. 
It would have been well, however, to have had a key 
to the figures engraved on the plate, to enable the 
spectator to distinguish them. Were the persons 
well known to us, it would be quite unnecessary, but 
they are not. 





A GUIDE TO THE DANISH LANGUAGE, DESIGNED 
FoR ENGLIsH STUDENTS. By Mrs. Marta 
BosesEN. Published by TruBNER & Co. 


English scholars complain of inadequate means 
afforded them for the study of the Scandinavian 
tongues, and unless this want is supplied, those who 
desire to visit a country to which we are bound anew 
by a very strong tie, will find themselves at fault. 
Mrs. Bojesen, a Danish literary lady of considerable 
reputation, has compiled with great care “A Guide 
to the Danish Language,” which seems to us clear, 
comprehensive, and intelligent. 

It is arranged in very simple form, and cannot 
fail to be of great use to those who visit Denmark, as 
a ready help in cases of need, inasmuch as the pre- 
liminary chapters contain the words and sentences 
most likely to be required, accompanied by a vocabu- 
laryandagrammar. The book is, however, small and 
of little cost. “Mrs.” Bojesen has thus conferred an 
obligation on many to whom she may, and no doubt 
often will, prove a true friend. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SocrkeTy oF DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND. Published by J. Masters. 


There are two or three good papers in this publica- 
tion; one of them particularly so, a treatise on 





Lady Brilliana Harley, a Puritan heroine; Grisell 
Hume; Lady Baillie, of Jerviswoode, a Scottish 
covenanter; Madame de Chantal, and two other 
founders of sisterhoods; Caroline Perthes, wife of 
the famous Hamburgh bookseller, whom many still 
living knew; Mrs. Schemmelpenninck ; the Kaiser- 
werth Deeconnesses; and Miss Marsh, in her labours 
among the “navvies.” The gallery of portraits is, 
as we have said, small, but the pictures are pleasantly 
and truthfully painted; the subjects, pure-minded, 
unselfish women, whose lives, whether passed in 
their own households or in the outer world, evidenced 
the power of religion over their hearts and actions 
and, through their example, influenced the lives of 
others. The book is written for the young, and 
deserves to be read and “inwardly digested” by them. 





WASHINGTON IRVING AND HIS LITERARY FRIENDS 
AT SUNNYSIDE. Engraved by T. O. BaRLow, 
from the Picture by F. 0. C. Dartey. Pub- 
lished by Moorz, McQueen, & Co., London. 


Though this is an English print and is published by 
an English firm, it is only reasonable to suppose it 
has been produced chiefly for the American market. 
The author of the “Sketch Book” and of “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” with many of those by whom he is 


through their writings, as in their own ; yet the men 
themselves belong to the literary history of America, 
and, of course, have a greater personal popularity 
there than here. The group assembled in the 
library at Sunnyside contains fifteen figures ; seated 
by a table in the centre is Irving, with his thin, 
intellectual face almost in profile. Prescott, the 
historian, sits at right angles with him; and the poet 
Longfellow stands behind in an easy attitude, lean- 
ing on the back of Irving’s antique chair. The 
remainder of the tableaux is made up of George 
Bancroft, historian, and Secretary of the Navy of 
the United States under the presidency of Mr. Polk; 
Paulding, novelist and poet ; Ralph W. Emerson, 
essayist and journalist; J. P. Kennedy, novelist ; 
Cullen Bryant, poet; Halleck, also a poet; Haw- 
thorne, of the “ House with the Two Gables” and 
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surrounded, is almost as well known in this country, | 


Medieval Embroidery, read before the society, by 
| Mr. G. E. Street, F.S.A., a subject in which the 
treatment of ecclesiastical vestments of all kinds, 
with altar-cloths, funeral palls, &c., is discussed in a 
learned and most interesting way. Mr. Street winds 
| up his essay with a recommendation which deserves 
attention from all who “ply the needle” for mere 
| amusement, though it was offered especially to the 
“ women of Durham,” who, he hopes, “ will attempt 
| to emulate the beautiful works which were done by 
women in old times, and to which so many of the 
ladies in the South of England have of late years 
| devoted much of their time, their enthusiasm, and 
their skill.” The paper on Barnard Castle will 
interest the archzologist. 





Tue Rorep Casties oF Norta Wass.” With 
Photographic Illustrations. Published by A. W. 
BENNETT, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


A charming little book—a “gem” for a drawing- 
room table. The photographic illustrations are in 
the best style, by Bedford, Sedgfield, and Ambrose, 
and we can testify to their fidelity. The letterpress 
owes its interest to extensive quotations from William 
Howitt’s “ Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Bri- 
tain,” and the volume closes with Mary Howitts 

leasant account of the Eisteddfod. The author (?) 

as the somewhat rare merit of honesty, for he ac- 
knowledges the source from whence he draws his 
information. The work should be followed by the 
Ruined Castles of South Wales, such as Raglan, 
Pembroke, and Carew. 





Mary Howrrr’s SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Published by A. W. Bennett, London. 


These little poems, in various shapes and forms, have 
passed through eight editions. This fact, and an- 
other—that they are from the pen, or rather from 
the head and heart, of one of the best women and 
best writers of whom the age can boast—is suffi- 
cient recommendation to our readers without a word 
from us. 












































NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND, IN TWO VOLUMES, HALF MOROCCO. 
‘PRICE—Artist’s Size, £56; Proofs before Letters, £29. 


SELECTED PICTURES 


THE GALLERIES AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM‘THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Epitep sy 8. C. HALL, Esa., F.S.A., &c. 





Tus Serres contains examples of a large number of the principal Painters of England—Artists who have obtained fame—while the Engravers are the 
most eminent of their profession. It is not too much to say that a collection so excellent in all respects has never yet been equalled in any country, even 
where government aid has been liberally granted to assist the publisher. 

The whole are engraved “1 Lrvz,” the highest style of Art, and, necessarily, the most costly; they are printed with great care, and each print 
is a oe impression, on India me r, of the plate. 

0 produce this work in the best ible manner was a duty not only to “Collectors,” by whom we have been cordially and liberally aided, but to 
the Artists who have co-operated with them—whose reputations may be essentially aided by multiplying their creations worthily, but materially damaged 
if rendered without adequate to the Genius that, by means of the Engraver, becomes a most impressive and universal TREACHER. 

Some of these selections have been made from public Galleries; others from large and important Collections; but the greater number have been 
obtained from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—*“the merchant princes” more especially, who have of 
late years been the chief patrons of British Art—whose wealth has been liberally expended in elevating British Art to its present state of high prosperity. 

Each Proof is accompanied by a page of descriptive letter-press, of corresponding size. The Series comprises seventy-five Live EnGRavInas,| 





The issue of the Work is LIMITED TO 350 IMPRESSIONS, viz.: 


I.—Artist’s Proors (half grand eagle size), 150 + edema late printed on India paper with the greatest care. 
II.—Proors BEFORE LETTERS (folio columbier), 200 copies. These plates also are printed on India paper. 





LIST OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


ENGRAVED BY 





PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY PAINTED BY 

THE CHIEFTAIN’S FRIENDS .. Sir E. Landseer, R.A, J.C. Armytage. THE CROSSING SWEEPER .. W.P. Frith, R.A... C. W. Sharpe. 
ORAVEA .- co cc cc. co co Gm ketia BA... FT. Yorum, THE BREAKFAST TABLE.. .. T. Webster, R.A. G. Greatbach. 
THE GLEANER .. .. .. «- P.F. Poole, R.A. .. J.C. Armytage. PUCK AND THE FAIRIES R. Dadd .. «. «.° W.M. Lizars. 
THE POST-OFFICE .. .. .. F. Goodall, A.R.A... C. W. Sharpe. THE SABBATH EVE ., .. .. Alex.Johnston.. .. P. Lightfoot. 
BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME,. C. R. Leslie, R.A. .. C. W. Sharpe. THE LIFE OF BUCKINGHAM.. A.L.Egg, R.A. .. W. Greatbach. 
THE HAPPY DAYS OF JOB ., W.C.T.Dobson,A.R.A. H. Bourne. THE DEATH OF BUCKINGHAM A.L. Egg, R.A. .. W. Greathach. 
THE FIRST SUNBEAM .. t. Feed, ARA. | L. Stocks, A.R,A. THE SIGNAL... .. %. .. «+ dSacob Thompson ., C. Cousen. 

. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., OSEPH’S COAT BROUGHT TO 
EVENING IN THE MEADOWS { and F.R, Lee, R.A. | 2°82 Cousen. JACOB .. .. .. ss ss ee Henry Warren ., 8. Smith. 
NEW SHOES .. .. .. W.P. Frith, R.A... H. Bourne. THE BONE 4... sc .. James Sant, A.R.A. F. Holl. 
THE SWING .. F. Goodall, A.R.A.., E. Goodall. HAGAR AND ISHMAEL ..oW. Clark .. .. «. J.C. Armytage. 
CHASTITY .. .. .. «s +» W.E. Frost, A.R.A. T. Garner. THE BROKEN WINDOW .. W. H. Knight .. .. H. Lemon. 
THE VISIT; TO MELANCTHON Alex. Johnston.. ., C. W. Sharpe. eae J. R. Herbert, R.A., H. Bourne. 
THE TEMPTATION OF ANDREW THE GIPSY QUEEN .. P. F. Poole, R.A. .. F. Joubert. 
AMWEEE  .. 4g ae be C. Landseer, R.A. ., J. Stancliffe. HUNT THE SLIPPER.. F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. 
THE NOVICE.,. .. .. .. .. Alfred Elmore, R.A. T. Vernon. WORDS OF COMFORT... _.. _ ‘T. Faed, A.R.A. R. C. Bell. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HARP... D. Maclise,R.A. ., R. Graves, A.R.A. | LESSON OF THE PASSOVER.. E.H.Corbould ., F. Heath. 
SPRING |. .. .. se oe ee TT. Webster,R.A. .. Pelée. A PASSING CLOUD .. J.C. Hook, R.A. R. Wallis. 
GOING TO¥YSCHOOL .. .. .. TT. Webster,R.A. ., W. Ridgway. oO} ee  UClCU Oe C. Cousen. 
BARTHRAM’S DIRGE,. J. Nosl Paton, B.S.A. D. Des achez. GIPSY MUSICIANS OF SPAIN J. Phillip, RA. : Professor Knolle. 
“* HUSH !—ASLEEP.” »» J.H.S.Mann., .. Franks. erring, Bright, and) y 
ALICE LISLE... .. .. ., E.M. Ward, R.A. ., F. Heath. THE CAVALIER ., eee ae ak J.C. Armytage. | 
THE BALLAD SINGER .. .. D.Maclise,R.A. .. Stephenson. erring, Bright, an 
A HAWKING PARTY. |. .. FTayler’. ., 1. Chevlee Come. THE TROOPER .. .. .. } ve hyped C. Cousen. 
TA cc ks es (ee te. bs as ce te ee THE WIFE’S PORTRAIT .. Alfred Elmore, R.A. 5. 8. Smith. 
ST 2a oo > 05. test bi dn ced bs ces John Cousen. PAOLO AND FRANCESCA DA 
CUPID AND PSYCHE... .. .. W. Etty, RA... F. Joubert. RAMINI .. .... «» «+ -- J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. R. Graves, A.R.A, 
vy | & f 4S, 7 Gn meee .. co «« G Comm ROUT OF COMUS AND HISBAND Sir E. Landseer, R.A. J.C. Armytage. 
BIRD-CATCHERS ., .. .. .. W.Hemsley .. ., R. Brandard. RUSTIC CIVILITY .. .. «+ W.Collins, R.A, ., 0, Cousen, 
SUSPENSE n-ne . 6. ce “a. as . H. Bourne. KNOX PREACHING berore THE 
BROTHER AND SISTER .. .. W. Mulready, R.A... R. T. Bell. LORDS or run CONGREGATION Sir D. Wilkie, R.A... W. Greatbach. 
THE FIRST DAY OF OYSTERS G.Smith.. .. G. Greatbach. THE BLIND BEGGAR,. .. .. J. Dyckmans .. .. D. Desvachez. 
ARREST or 4 PEASANT ROYAL- THE POST-BOY .. .. «. «+ F. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall, 
IST—BRITTANY, 1793 .. .. y. Goodall, A.R.A... E. Goodall. THE PARTING yatta P. F. Poole, R.A. .. F. Bacon. 

‘ rith, R.A., Creswick, } FELICE BALLARIN RECIT 

A DREAM OF THE FUTURE ..{ Ra banda RA John Cousen. TAREO .. oc ac cc os cc WGeeMRARS... BGeoks 
PHBE MAY-FLOWER .,. .. R. Gavin, A.R.S.A... C. H.Jeens. THE ZOUAVE’S STORY ., .. F.W.Topham., .. C. W. Sharpe. 
SPANISH CONTRABANDISTAS J. Phillip, R.A. W. Ridgway. ISABELLE OF CROYE .. .. Alfred Elmore, R.A. J. Staneliffe. 
THE FOUNDLING., .. .. .. G.B.O'Neill .. .. BP. Lightfoot. THE ORPHAN... .. .. .. «- 1. Faed, ARA. .. P. Lightfoot, 
THE PET OF THE COMMON... J.C. Horsley, A.R.A. H. Lemon. THE FOUNTAIN .. .. .. +. C.L. Muller ., .. C. Cousen. 
PUBITS. 06 & cc ss tee cs ROMMARA... B Boum THE DEATH OF COLUMBUS.. Baron Wappers ., D. Desvachez. 
CHRISTIAN IN THE VALLEY MAZEPPA., .. .. .. «e «. J. F. Herring .. .. John Cousen, 
OF HUMILIATION ., .. .. F.R.Pickersgill, R.A. G. Greatbach. A REST ON THE HILL ., .. F.R.Pickersgill,R.A. W. Ridgway. 








t= These Engravings are the first impressions of Plates which appear monthly in the Ant-JOURNAL, under the title of “ Selected Pictures.” The Steel-plates from 
which they are printed are cut down before being used for the Ant-JOURNAL, 80 that it is impossible to reproduce them; and the limited number of impressions 
printed tends to make these Volumes a scarce and rare collection of Engravings from the best works of the Modern School, 
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ALBUMS FOR CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, STAMPS, &. . FITTINGS FOR DRESSING CASES AND BAGS. — 





PARKINS & GOTTO, 
24, & 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


——$—$$ 
a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


A CHOICE OF 3000 From 2s. 6d. Tro FOUR GUINEAS, 


A VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, WELL BOUND, WITH LINEN OR LEATHER JOINTS, FROM 10s. 64. TO 50s, 
DRESSING BAGS, 1 to 10 Guineas. DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £20, 





Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 25s. | INKSTANDS. A Choice of 300. STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s, 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 18s.6d. | LETTER BOXES AND BAGS. DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 gs, 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 gs. CARD TRAYS AND BASKETS. Ditto expressly for India. 
CARRIAGE BAGS, 8s. 6d.to2gs. | POSTAGE SCALES. POCKET BOOKS AND WALLETS. 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. 
Elegant RETICULES, 15s. 6d. CIGAR CASES AND CHESTS. vuwar cada” “Sabai 
LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 64. PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &¢. some GAdee ito sci Ck 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. CARD CASES of every kind. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 64. to9 gs 
SCRAP BOOKS AND ALBUMS. TRAVELLING CASES, 21s. eumzine seetune sant 
PEN KNIVES AND SCISSORS. BOOKSLIDES. READING STANDS.| and Single, 2s. 6d. to 50s, 
CASES OF SCISSORS. FANS. WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 5 gs. TRINKET BOXES. 
MSS. BOOKS. Ditto IN CASES. | CHESS MEN AND BOARDS. PLAYING CARDS, &. &¢. 





ELECTRO-GILT AND ELEGANTLY MOUNTED ARTICLES. 
A VARIETY OF KNICK-KNACKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, & CHURCH SERVICES, 


IN PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 


PARKINS & GOTTO’S 
WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Supplied to the Public at WHOLESALE PRICES, and NO CHARGE made for Plain Stamping. 
(PARTIES CAN BRING THEIR OWN DIES.) 


STAMPING IN COLOURS REDUCED TO ls. per 100. 


CREST, MONOGRAM, & ADDRESS DIES CUT AT HALF PRICE. 
BALL PROGRAMMES. AT-HOME NOTES. INVITATIONS. RETURN THANES. 


WEDDING STATIONERY. DESSERT, BOUQUET, AND FANCY DISH PAPERS. 
OVERLAND AND BORDERED PAPERS in every Width. 


PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 CARDS PRINTED FOR FOUR SHILLINGS. 


PLAIN, FANCY, AND SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


PARKINS & GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPERS, MADE FROM STRAW, 


Invaluable to rapid Writers, and nearly half the price of the ordinary Writing Paper, being only 3s. per ream. 

















N.B.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed that Messrs. PARKINS & GOTTO have very considerably improved the 


varvous qualities of their Writing Papers and Envelopes without increasing the Price. 
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€2° Every Article marked in plain Figures, Profits based upon the READY MONEY PRINGIP LE, and NOT CREDIT. : 
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